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BY REV. W. L. GAGE. 


XI. 


SCENES IN THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


SHILOH (MODERN SEILUN.) 


letting each drop into the niche which it 


WE have now, in a certain sense, con- 
cluded our survey of what may be called 
Palestine ; hereafter we shall only have 
to review the great general features 
which we have already examined. We 
have the outline of our map complete ; we 
have now little more to do than to fill it 
up with details. Any one who has care- 
fully mastered the ground already gone 
over can go on with his Old-Testament 
reading without much difficulty, feeling 
allthe while that the general configuration 
of the country and its main features are 
familiar. We can henceforth pass much 
more rapidly on, touching lightly on the 
ie events in the Hebrew history, and 


fills. Here and there it may be neces- 
sary to linger for the purpose of show- 
ing the character of a battle-field, or the 
journey of some hero; but we shall find 
few places which are utterly disconnect- 
ed from the territory which has already 
been under discussion. Let me remark, 
in passing, that avery large number of the 
smaller places mentioned in the historical 
books of the Bible have not yet been 
identified. Many of them never will be; 
still, it is not an acquaintanée with these 
which is needed to make the biblical 
narrative interesting and _ intelligible ; 
it is the holding of the great and char- 
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acteristic features clearly in mind. That 
we may do this, a certain degree of rep- 
etition is necessary; names which have 
already lain in our path must be men- 
tioned again and again, as they occur in 
new relations, and from this constant re- 
viewing we may hope at length to gain 
clear insight into the nature of the 
whole country that witnessed the history 
of the Chosen People. 

Those six cities of refuge which were 
appointed to serve as places of safety 
for those who had accidentally commit- 
ted manslaughter all lie, for example, in 
territories which we have examined, — 
three being east and three west of the 
Jordan. Some of them are already known 
to us by name, — Kedesh, the lofty hill in 
Naphtali west of the head waters of the 
Jordan; Shechem, in the fertile plain of 
Ephraim, between Gerizim and Ebal, 
the later Sychar and the present Nab- 
las; and Kirjath-arba, or Hebron, in 
Judah. Those east of the Jordan are 
not known to us in their precise locality ; 
still, Golan, in Bashan, was in the terri- 
tory of East-Manasseh, and could not 
have been far from the eastern shore of 
the Sea of Galilee; Ramoth in Gilead 
was not remote from the Jabbok, and ap- 
pears to have been not far from the 
Mizpah where Jacob and Laban parted ; 
while Bezer was farther south, some- 
where in Moab. It will be seen at a 
glance that the arrangement was a wise 
one. The places were. all of them im- 
portant ones, and they were so judicious- 
ly placed that every tribe lay contiguous 
to a city of refuge. And this was of 
the first consequence. A man having 
committed manslaughter, although’ in 
pure accident, could be instantly put to 
death bya near relative of the deceased ; 
he must flee with all speed to a city of 
refuge in order to be safe. The avenger 
could not follow him there. | Asher, 
Naphtali, Zebulon, and Issachar were 
all within. easy reach of Kedesh ; Eph- 
raim, Dan, Benjamin, and West-Man- 
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asseh environed Shechem ; Simeon and 
Judah were close to Hebron; Reuben 
had its Bezer, Gad its Ramoth-Gilead, 
and East-Manasseh its Golan. 

We are prepared, too, to understand 
where Shiloh was, whither the ark was 
removed from Gilgal, and which long re- 
mained the sacred gathering-place of the 
tribes. The description given in Judges 
xxi. is so full and clear that it can be lo- 
cated at once. Shiloh is there said to 
be on the north side of Bethel, “‘on the 
east of the highway that goeth up from 
Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebonah.” The modern traveler does not 
pass it on the regular route from Jerusa- 
lem northward ; heis obliged, alittle north 
of Beitin, or Bethel, to turn to the right 
for a short distance, in order to reach 
the secluded place, where, encircled by 
hills, the ancient oracles were given at 
Shiloh. Here, too, Robinson. led the 
way, and was the first to bring this in- 
teresting spot to the light of our day. 
Singularly enough, the ancient name 
still hovers over the place, and Shiloh is 
merely Seilun in the mouths of the scanty 
population there. The ruins found there 
are of no importance ; but the true site 
of the ancient town is best designated 
by a small hill which rises within this 
solitary basin. Its silence is most im- 
pressive. A little to the north may be 
seen the ruins of the ancient Lebonah, 
merely corrupted into Libneh, and the 
true site of Shiloh is identified. beyond 
all doubt. The place was a remarkably 
central one, and its seclusion was such 
as to make it well suited to its oracular 
character. Besides, it was a place of 
great natural strength. The narrow val- 
leys which led through the hills that 
girded Shiloh were easily protected, and 
it would have required a mighty host to 
tear the ark away from the Israelites 
while it remained there. It was only 
lost. when, it. was. taken away by the 
Jews themselves from its resting-place, 
and carried down to the battle-field, that 
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its presence might bring strength during 
the battle with the powerful Philistines. 
It was captured then, carried down into 
the low country, and brought that misfor- 
tune with it at Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron 
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which made the Philistines more anxious 
to part with it than they had been to win 
it. It did not return to Shiloh on the 
hills again, however. The milch kine, 
yoked to the cart which contained the 
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ark, and driven by no man, went lowing 
from Ekron, south-eastward, to Beth- 
shemesh, the present Ain-shems, in the 
valley of the Sorek. 

From Beth-shemesh the ark was con- 


veyed to Kirjath-jearim, about ten miles 
tothe north-east, if Robinson’s identifi- 
cation of this place with Kuriet el Enab 
is correct, a village lying on the regular 
road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, just where 
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the real ascent from the Philistine coun- 
try begins. Here, hard by the Philis- 
tine country, were the only two places, 
Beth-shemesh and Kirjath-jearim, where 
the ark made any prolonged stay, after 
leaving Shiloh, before it was transferred 
by David to its new resting-place ‘in Je- 
rusalein. 

So, too, we need only glance at the 
south-western portion of Ephraim, where 
the mountain-land begins to soften and 
decline into the Sharon plain and the 
level domain of Dan, to discover the 
general location where the tract assigned 
to Joshua lay, — Timnath-heres, or Tim- 
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boasted of having cut off the thumbs 
and great toes of seventy kings, and 
compelled them to pick up their meat 
rom under his table. Such a man must 
have been lord of no small domain, 
and yet we do not know where Bezek, 
his capital, was. But Hebron, the home 
of Caleb, and Debir, its neighbor, the 
city which Caleb gave to his son-in-law, 
have already come into notice in con- 
nection with Joshua’s conquest. Jerusa- 


_ lem, which emerges into view in the first 


chapter of Judges as overrun by the 
tribe of Judah, and yet not captured as 
a permanent possession, but instantly 
in the hands again of the powerful 
Jebusites, has often lain in our path 
as we have followed the wander- 
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nath-serah ; we have both names. The 
place is not yet identified beyond a 
doubt, though Eli Smith discovered an- 
cient tombs in the side of a hill, which 
he thought might be the hill, Gaash, 
coupled, in the last chapter of Joshua, 
with the old hero’s burial-place. 

The whole of the book of Judges 
brings up names which are familiar. 
Once in a while a geographical fragment 
of importance has. defied our investiga- 
tion thus far, but there are not. many 
such. We can not tell, for example, 
where Bezek was, named in the first 
chapter in connection with the name of 
its savage monarch, Adoni-bezek, who 


ings of the patriarchs Abraham and 
Jacob. Jericho, the “city of palm- 
trees,” whither Eglon, the king of 
Moab, had removed after crossing 
the Jordan and gaining that tempo- 
rary dominion over Israel which 
was only terminated by his assas- 
sination by Ehud, near Gilgal, and 
Hazor, the city of the north, hard 
by the head waters of the Jordan, 
though its precise site is unknown, 
have both become familiar names 
in the previous articles. We must 
pause, however, and devote a mo- 
ment to the great victory gained 
by Deborah and Barak over this 
powerful Jabin, king of Hazor. 

The second Jabin, like the first, in 
conjunction with his general, Sisera, 
had united against the Israelites the 
whole body of chieftains between the 
Lebanon district and the plain of Jez- 
reel. The battle in which Joshua achieved 
his greatest victory was fought on the 
shores of Lake el Huleh, the waters of 
Merom; that in which the second Jabin, 
and Sisera, his chief, encountered Barak, 
was on the shores of the brook Kishon, 
and at the foot of Tabor. This beauti- 
ful mountain rises from the northern, 
edge of the great plain, Not far fram 
its base the Kishon begins its course, 
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and wantons along its winding way, 
leisurely reaching the sea at length. 
Sometimes, however, its waters are 
swollen with the rains, and. then it, 
like the Jordan, is an angry flood, and 
rushes tumultuously to the Mediterra- 
nean, its waters. discolored. with the 
black soil through which it flows. In 
this plain of Jezreel, or Esdraelon, Jabin 
and Sisera had gathered their army and 
those nine hundred iron chariots which 
were so deadly and terrible. Nothing 
but. the fiery enthusiasm of Deborah 
could have prevailed on the Israelites to 
venture on an encounter with enemies so 
strong in numbers and in the means of 
effecting destruction. But ten thousand 
men, chiefly from the tribes of Ephra- 
im, Manasseh, Zebulun, Issachar, and 
Naphtali, took their stand on the sides 
of Tabor and waited for the signal. The 
tactics introduced by Joshua were those 
which were followed by his successors. 
Raising the fierce battle-cry, they rushed 
down the sides of Tabor in such a tre- 
mendous. onset that Sisera’s columns 
were unable to resist the shock. The 
Israelites at once were victorious, and 
pursued the flying Canaanites over the 
plain as far as Taanach and Megiddo, 
on the southern margin of the plain, and 
_ close by Carmel. The Kishon was filled 
with the bodies of the slain, and “‘ swept 
them away.” The victory, every way 
complete, was crowned by the barbarous 
assassination of Sisera, as, exhausted 
by the contest, he lay in the tent of a 
supposed friend and slept. 

The story of the exploits of Gideon 
carries us to a territory already familiar 
to us, and not far distant from that which 
has just been under review. We are 
transported to the eastern portion of the 
plain of Jezreel, where it is narrowed 
between Gilboa and Tabor, and begins 
to slope toward’ the Jordan valley. It 
is true, most of the minor names have 
been lost, and we can not gather up the 
details of the victory and the pursuit, 
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but the more striking characteristics can 
be identified at once. The Midianites 
had come up from their distant home, 
east and south of Moab, and had 
swarmed over the whole southern por- 
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tion of Palestine, as far to the south- 
west as Gaza. The decisive battle was 
fought, however, almost within sight of 
the Jordan. Down the gentle slope east 
of the plain of Jezreel, Gideon and his 
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fiery, trusty three hundred pursued them, 
routing them all the way. The Midian- 
ites forded the stream at Succoth, the 
same place where we saw Jacob cross, 
and plunged up the cleft of the Jabbok, 
as far as to Penuel, — that scene of the 
wrestling which we have already wit- 
nessed,—a few miles eastward, on the 
high bank of the defile through which 
the torrent runs. Still onward, to the 
unknown sites of Nobah and Jogbehah, 
the Israelites pursued the discomfited 
foe, and there we lose sight of them, 
while Gideon returns triumphantly home. 

The adventures of Abimelech take 
us to the familiar city of Shechem, the 
site of the present Nablus, to Gerizim, 
already an often-mentioned name, and 
to Thebez, the modern Tubas, a place 
on the road from Shechem to the Jordan ; 
it was here that Abimelech came to his 
tragic end, though the most of the events 
of his ambitious, boastful, and cruel life 
took place at Shechem. 

The strangely tragic story of Jephthah 
and his daughter transfers us to the 
eastern bank of the Jordan once more, 
and takes us over scenes which are al- 
ready well known to us. The Ammon- 
ites had turned fiercely against the Is- 
raelites, and more especially against 
those of the tribes of Gad and East- 
Manasseh, which occupied the high Gil- 
ead range.. The people of Gilead, 
alarmed at what was impending, sum- 
moned this wild, wandering Jephthah to 
a convocation at Mizpah, on the eastern 
outposts of that range, and, after taking 
counsel together, sent a message to the 


warlike Ammonites, demanding their in-_ 


stant surrender. A refusal was sent 
back, and Jephthah swept down from the 
mountain country upon the plains of 
‘Ammon and the territory which had 
been taken from Moab, — from Aroer on 
the Arnon to Minnith, supposed to be a 
few miles northward, —took twenty cit- 
ies, and entirely routed the Ammonites. 
It was to Mizpah and the Gilead moun- 
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tains that he returned to execute his 
dreadful vow upon her whose name and 
fame, as Jephthah’s daughter, have been 
spread as widely as hearts are found to 
sympathize, or eyes are found to over- 
flow with tears. 

The mirthful story of Samson takes 
us into the west country again, to the 
low plain of Dan, north-west of Judah 
and’ south-west of Ephraim, and to the 
land of the Philistines. Timnath, the 
home of Samson’s wife, is identified, be- 
yond much doubt, with the modern vil- 
lage of Tibneh, about two miles west of 
Ain Shems, in the rolling country which 
intervenes between the hill country of 
Judah and the true plain of Philistia. It 
is that district especially which is immor- 
tally connected with the memory of those 
exploits of his which have such a grim 
humor upon them, and which were yet so 
irritating, and, in some cases, so really 
destructive. It is true we see the Philis- 
tines pressing him, in one instance, up 
the passes of Judah, and to the region a 
little south of Bethlehem, although the 
rocks, Etham and Lehi, have not yet been 
discovered. Here it was, in the domain 
of Judah, that he broke the cords with 
which the Philistines essayed to secure 
him ; here it was that, with the jaw-bone 
of an ass, he wrought such destruction ; 
but his later deeds were all in the low 
country of Philistia. Gaza, the scene 
of that carrying away of the gates to the 
distant hill near Hebron, and of Sam- 
son’s death, and the valley of Sorek, the 
home of Delilah, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Gaza, were in the Phil- 
istines’ land ; and, even to this day, the 
memory and ‘traditions of the strong 
man cling to the modern city which oc- 
cupies the site, and, with the slightest of 
changes, adopts the name of the ancient 
Gaza. 

The remaining chapters of the book 
of Judges bring no new field into view, 
with the exception of Gibeah, the scene 
of that dark tragedy which roused the 
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indignation of the tribes against Benja- 
min, and caused the thousands from the 
north and the south to issue forth in 
array against the men who shared in 
that dreadful deed of lust, and suffered it 
to pass unpunished. Gibeah, —the scene 
of the wanton and brutal outrage of- 
fered to a woman, who, although not 
herself a wife, was yet protected by her 
womanhood against the fierce and aban- 
doned passions of the Benjamites, and 
who died in consequence of the indig- 
nities to which she was exposed for a 
whole night, — Gibeah, now Tul eil Ful, 
the scene of those mad excesses, lay 
only about four miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, a little south of Ramah, and not far 
from Gibeon and Mizpah. It was at the 
latter hight that the Israelites gathered, 
preliminary to the onslaught upon the 
obdurate Benjamites. Familiar as its 
name is in the Bible, often as it comes 
into view after the allusions to the Miz- 
pah east of the Jordan become infrequent, 
its location is not yet determined with 
any degree of certainty. Robinson, 
after a thorough investigation, decided in 
favor of the lofty ridge north of Jerusa- 
lem, known to this day as the Neby 
Samwil; others, including Stanley and 
Bonar, have pronounced in favor of 
Mizpah’s being identified with Scopas, 
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the lofty plain just north of Jerusalem. 
The weight of evidence seems to be in 
favor of the Neby Samwil, a very marked 
spot, whence a distinct view not only of 
Jerusalem may be gained, but a noble 
survey of the entire country. Such a 
spot as that was well adapted to perpet- 
uate the memory of that eastern Miz- 
pah, where Jacob and Laban parted, and 
whose memorial pile of stones made it 
the most sacred spot east of the Jor- 
dan. Rock Rimmon, to which the de- 
feated Benjamites fled for protection, 
lies seven miles north-east of Gibeah 
of Benjamin, the name still clinging to a 
white limestone cliff, bare and ragged, 
and unchanged in its rough outline from 
what it was when the Benjamites sought 
its shelter. 

The story of Ruth, pathetic and touch- 
ing as it is, involves little that needs 
geographical explanation. It revolves 
around Bethlehem, only drawing its 
characters from the distant Moab. The 
last verse of the first chapter gives us 
all that we need to know in these pa- 
pers. ‘So Naomi returned, and Ruth 
the Moabitess, her daughter-in-law, 
which returned out of the country of 
Moab; and they came to Bethlehem in 
the beginning of barley harvest.” 


“AND WIST NOT THAT IT WAS TRUE.” 


BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE, OF WABASH COLLEGE. 


THERE is much popular infidelity on 
the subject of prayer. Sometimes it 
finds expression in the pages of the 
monthly, in the description of a noted 
city prayer-meeting, sometimes in the 
conversation of the office or fireside ; 
but oftener it has no expression in 
words. Many who do not profess to 
think as philosophers, and many who do, 
agree in the opinion that there is noth- 
ing in prayer, so far as any answer from 
God is concerned. They ridicule or 
hate it, or, perhaps, expend their feeling 


in silent contempt. “If God takes any 
notice of us, he must know what we 
want, and it is unreasonable to suppose 
he would require us to ask him for what 
he already knows we want!” Such is 
the reasoning of many. ‘Show me one 
undoubted instance of answer to prayer, 
if you can,” said a young lawyer one 
day to a Christian man whom he hon- 


ored greatly, but from whose religious 


faith he utterly disagreed. “When I 
was a member of college my professor 
one day detained me to converse and 
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pray with me, that I might become a 
Christian ; and many times, even in the 
midst of business and in the still hours 
of night, I have found myself won- 
dering whether that prayer would ever 
be answered.” Such was the statement 
of a distinguished judge who, by his 
probity and learning, adorns the bench 
in one of our Western States. He had 
passed up to middle life. The recollec- 
tion of that prayer often came up with a 
sort of half unbelief as to its efficacy, — 
a fact which he stated at the time it was 
in fact answered in his own conversion. 
Take an average man of the world, — 
not a blatant infidel nor a low brawling 
railer of the saloon, not an ignorant and 
prejudiced dolt, nor yet one of your 
sleek and polite scholars, proud as a 
Greek and cold as an icicle, but an av- 
érage man of the world, who attends 
church on the Sabbath, and politely asks 
the minister who is his guest to con- 
duct family worship and ask a blessing 
at the table, —take such a man to a 
revival prayer-meeting and hear the re- 
quests which are handed in for prayer. 
“A wife asks God’s people to pray for 
her unconverted husband, who is now 
in a distant city ;” “A mother asks you 
to pray for her wicked son, gone two 
years on a whaling voyage ;” “A little 
boy, who wants to become a Christian, 
asks the prayers of the meeting ;” “A 
father asks for your prayers for a son 
who is a prodigal, and who has not been 
heard from’ for a year.” Let this man 
hear these requests, and will he not in 
his own heart say, or, perhaps, openly 
avow his conviction of the folly of such 
requests? It is not worth while to dis- 
guise the fact that multitudes do not be- 
lieve in the efficacy of prayer. It may 
do as an imposing part of religious wor- 
ship, and sound finely on the Fourth of 
July, or on a fast day; but as for there 


being any efficacy in it, they do not be- ’ 


lieve it ; that is, efficacy like that of the 
cry of a hungry child to his mother for 
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bread, or of a heart-broken mother te 
the governor to pardon her son who 
must otherwise suffer the penalty of his 
crime. 

“What!” said one of them, “would 
you pray for rain in drought, or for dry 
weather in wheat-harvest, when both 
rain and dry weather are dependent on 
natural causes, the disturbance of which, 
to answer your prayers, would involve a 
stupendous miracle ?”’ Perhaps as bold 
a statement of this sort of infidelity in 
regard to a notion held very dear to all 
Christians, was the sneer or low jest of 
one who sought to gild into decency the 
character of Aaron Burr; in substance 
he said of a popular preacher, “ He 
prays supernatural, but when he preach- 
es he does it as if he believed that the 
answer to prayer were to come from 
the pews before him, and not from the 
heaven above him!” 

But is there anything in prayer like 
an answer to its petitions such as would 
not be likely to have come provided the 
prayer had not been offered? That is a 
difficult and perhaps an unfair question, 
since it requires the believer “to prove 
a negation” by proving what would sot 
have been but forthe prayer. Forinstance, 
the fact is well known that the salvation 
of the starving people at Leyden, in 
1574, depended on two things, the pierc- 
ing of the dikes which kept out the sea, 
and the wind being in a direction to 
drive the sea in resistless torrents 
through those pierced dikes. The péo- 
ple were beseeching the God of heaven 
to send them deliverance, and, unless a 
miracle be wrought, it must come in such 
a way that the flotilla, laden with food, 
may float safely over the wide savannahs 
now covered with the signs of the 
plow and sickle. It is true the dikes 
are opened by the sturdy Dutchmen, but 
the wind continues to drive the unwil- 
ling waves away from them. A whole 
week has passed in. vain, —a week of 
prayer such as only the starving could 
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offer when threatened also with Spanish 
butchery, — when the wind, which had 
been blowing from the east, suddenly 
“shifted to the north-west, and for three 
days blew a gale.” And so’ the city of 
Leyden was saved. It is pitiful for the 
skeptic to askus to prove that that wind 
would zo¢ have continued to blow from 
the east, or that it would zo¢ have shift- 
ed to the north-west, and for days blown 
a gale. The demand is unanswerable. 
The fact resembles very strongly an an- 
swer to prayer, and so those who were 
saved received it. The interposition 
was too marked to be slurred with an 
unbelieving sneer, or accepted as the 
necessary result of second causes which 
were altogether independent of prayer. 
It was to those men and women as if 
the hand of the great Father were ac- 
tually put down from the skies to deliver 
them. 

A few years ago the pastor of a cer- 
tain church was afflicted with a dread- 
ful disease, which could only be reached 
by a surgical operation too horrible to be 
described. The accomplished surgeon 
placed the matter before his patient in 
this wise: “Without the operation you 
must die; with it there is a slight 
chance of recovery.” 

The good man’s church were accus- 
tomed to meet a short time each morn- 
ing to beseech God to bless the surgeon 
in performing the critical operation, and 
their endangered pastor in suffering it, 
that, through this terrible means, he 
might be restored to health. 

The operation was performed, and, for 
a time, which to his surgeon and friends 
seemed an age, the patient seemed dead. 
There was not a sign of life, not the 
flutter of the pulse or the twitching of 
an eyelid to indicate life. And yet he 
was conscious, hearing all that was said, 
but utterly unable for some time to com- 
municate with his agonized attendants. 
In due time he showed signs of life, and 
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his enthusiastic surgeon wept and danced 
for very joy like a crazy man. 

For weeks the patient hung barely be- 
tween life and death; but, at last, life 
seemed to become the master in the strug- 
gle; but, as a consequence of. the opera- 
tion, it was the surgeon’s opinion that his 
patient would always be a great cripple. 
One morning, in examining the as yet 
hideous and unhealed wound, he discov- 
ered in the midst of the cavity what 
seemed to him a most virulent cancer- 
ous humor. It was his opinion that it 
must be exterminated by the knife, as 
the only chance of life ; and, with perfect 
frankness, he so stated the opinion to 
the sufferer, with the danger which must 
be incurred. 

Now, as a facé, that church, and many 
Christian people besides, were praying 
for one specific thing, —the recovery of 
this pastor. 

And also as a fact, the surgeon had 
determined, after full consultation with 
the most skillful of his brethren, to ope- 
rate on a certain day, and at an hour 
agreed on, when other surgeons could 
be there to assist him. : 

And as a fact, on the morning of that 
appointed day he most unexpectedly re- 
ceived a note from a celebrated French 
surgeon whose acquaintance he had 
made in Paris. This gentleman, during 
the previous night, had reached that 
city from the West Indies, whither he 
had gone to perform a difficult operation 
in surgery for some‘one able to pay for 
the costly luxury. 

Just bear in mind these facts. The pas- 
tor’s surgeon was in perplexity over a dis- 
play of disease entirely new to him, and 
was moving in the dark. The presence of 
the French surgeon seemed literally “a 
Godsend,” and he hastened to take him 
to see the case on which he was propos- 
ing to operate that day. As they exam- 
ined it, the Frenchman’s face bright- 
ened into a smile, and, taking his 
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brother surgeon into another room, he 
related this fact. 

Whilst in the West Indies for the 
purpose already named, a slave on the 
plantation was found afflicted with just 
such a disease as the pastor in 
had; he had performed on that slave the 
same horrid operation, and just when 
the patient seemed recovering, there ap- 
peared in the cavity just such a cancer- 
ous humor, as he then supposed it to 
be; but, as it was a zew thing to him, he 
determined to let it take its own way to 
see what would come of it, and the re- 
sult was that it proved to be nature’s 
mode of supplying the deficiency caused 
by the operation. In due time it did do 
that very thing, and the slave recovered. 

Of course on such testimony the ope- 
ration was postponed, and the result 
proved just as the French surgeon pre- 
dicted. It was the opinion of them 
both, and of others also, that the patient 
had very little chance of surviving the 
second operation had it been performed ; 
and, at any rate, it would have been a 
disaster to remove what nature designed 
for his relief. And yet that operation would 
have been performed, and the patient 
would have run the risk of losing his life 
the second time, and also, by the treat- 
ment of that new show of vitality as a.can- 
cer instead of a messenger of healing, — 
we say he would have hazarded all this 
but for the singular concurrence of circum- 
stances already detailed, which brought 
that French surgeon to that port that 
night with the new experience he had 
gained in that very disease in the West 
Indies! Hada storm arisen, or a shaft 
broken, or any one of many common 
events taken place, to delay that vessel a 
few hours, it would probably have cost 
the pastor his life. 

We can not demonstrate the absolute 
connection between these singular coin- 
cidences and the safety of the patient, 
but a candid mind can not fail to admit 
the moral force of the argument. 


For the absolute accuracy of the fol- 
lowing statement I can not vouch, but I 
received it from a pupil of the great 
school where it is said to have occurred. 
The names of the two principal charac- 
ters in the narrative are fragrant in the 
churches, yet I will not repeat them. 

It was very much desired that a cer- 
tain highly educated and pious young 
lady should go to one of our foreign 
missions as a teacher of girls, but her 
mother could not consent to give up her 
only child to the distant and dangerous 
post. _In consequence it was given up. 
One day a letter was received by this 
lady stating that a company of mission- 
aries would soon sail for that post, and 
it was imperatively necessary that a 
teacher be found to inaugurate the plan 
of a school for the girls, and, after all 
said and done, could not Miss be 
induced to reconsider the matter? The 
time left before the departure of the 
company was very short indeed ; hardly 
sufficient to secure the necessary outfit. 

This lady at once communicated with 
an older friend whose piety was apostol- 
ic, and the two agreed to spend that day 
in fasting and prayer, not allowing any- 
thing to interrupt this approach to Him 
who has promised wisdom in liberal 
measure to every one that asks. This 
they did in the same building, but each 
in herownroom. It wasa day of wrest- 
ling with God for light on this question, 
“What is this Christian woman’s duty 
in the circumstances?” Neither had 
left her room, neither had eaten a morsel, 
but both spent the day as indicated. 

In the evening, the young lady who 
was invited to this sudden mission to 
the foreign field felt a sudden relief of 
spirit, a joyful lighting up of her mind, 
hitherto in painful suspense. The way 
seemed clear as light, and her duty with- 
out a distracting doubt. 

She left her room immediately to com- 
municate her.impressions to her friend, 
in another part of the building ; but, 
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strange to say, —so my informant said, 
—she met her friend hurrying to 
hey room, and, as she put her arms 
around her, she exclaimed, not waiting 
to hear what the young lady had to say, 
“My dear, you are to go on the mis- 
sion ; the impression has just fallen like 
light on my mind that it is your duty to 
go ! ” 

A moment sufficed to explain this co- 
incidence in impressions as to duty, in 
connection with protracted fasting and 
prayer in different places and without 
communication, since they resolved so 
to spend the day. 

“ But now hasten,” said the elder one ; 
“we must see your mother immediately, 
“for you can not go without her con- 
sent.” 

In a little time these Christian women 
were in the cars on their way to an ad- 
joining town to visit the mother of the 
younger. They reached there late in 
the evening, after the good woman had 
retired. The daughter had a particular 
sign or way of tapping on the window 
by which the mother knew it was she ; 
and, strange to say,—so my informant 
said, — as soon as the mother heard the 
well-known signal, and before opening 
the door, as if she knew the errand, she 
said, “ Yes, my dear child, you may go 
to , for I have been engaged in 
prayer about it all day, and the Lord 
wants you to go!” 

I give the incident as it was related to 
me, supposing it to be substantially as 
related. And if there be a God such 
as the Scriptures name “our Father,” 
why may it not be true? And such was 
the singular development of piety and 
prayer which sent one Christian woman 
to labors which will not cease to be felt 
while the subjects of those labors rejoice 
in the presence of Christ. 

I have in my possession a letter not 
five years old, which relates that, the 
Sabbath evening before it was written, a 


minister of rare piety was occupying a 
pulpit in a city of western New York. 
In his prayer he seemed in a perfect ag- 
ony “for our unconverted children,” and 
in such a way that those who knew him 
were certain that his soul was going 
forth with unutterable longings for his 
own unconverted daughter. Heseemed 
to have forgotten everything else in the 
one petition which weighed on _ his 
heart. 

Suddenly, so my letter states, he 
ceased praying, just as we may suppose 
the Syrophenician ceased when the Sav- 
iour said to her, “ For this saying go thy 
way; the devil has gone out of thy 
daughter.” What need of further ur- 
gency, since the Master has granted a 
favorable response? And so this Chris- 
tian father ceased praying, overwhelmed 
with the sweet conviction that his prayer 
was not merely heard but answered. 

The next day, so my correspondent 
affirms, the good man heard from his 
daughter in a neighboring town, that 
the night before, while in church, her 
mind became intensely excited with a 
sense of her sinfulness before God, and 
that during the time when the principal 
prayer before the sermon was offered, 
she humbled herself before God, and 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I know of but one way of accounting 
for the coincidence, and that is by ad- 
mitting the fact that God loves to hear 
and answer his people. when they cry 
day and night to him with strong suppli- 
cations and tears. 

It is true, Rhoda and the disciples as- 
sembled to pray for the deliverance of 
Peter did not at first believe the evi- 
dence of their own senses when he 
stood before them, but this did not 
change the fact. 

The inference as to the duty and privi- 
lege of Christians is too obvious to be 
stated, and it is too joyful to be fully 
comprehended. 
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HOURS WITH AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 


BY REV. S. J. DOUGLASS. 
No. IIJ.— THE WeEsT COAST. 


For along time Western Africa was 
better known to the civilized world — 
but chiefly through the slave-trade — than 
any other portion of the continent. Its 
shores were sought yearly by innumera- 
ble vessels : by some in the way of legiti- 
mate and harmless trade ; by most only 
with the intent to crowd their holds with 
living freight, and hasten away under the 
heavy curse of men-stealers. The coast 
was marked by barracoons, and was long 
associated with the ideas of blood and 
cruelty. : 

But this part of Africa has another 
history and another aspect. There are 
rich gifts of nature lavished upon that 
ocean-border : bright sands are kissed by 
the waves, groves grow thick and dye 
their foliage dark and rich in the salt 
breath of the sea and the smiles of the 
sun; and the voice of love has spoken 
the glad tidings of redemption on those 
shores. The wrong done can not be un- 
done; but if this coast has been espe- 
cially injured by contact with foreign 
nations, here also mission stations were 
early planted, and Christians have la- 
bored most perseveringly. There are 
few points along this line — this strip of 
country between the mountains and the 
sea— where at some time, for a longer 
or shorter period, by one or another 
nominal Christian sect, the news of the 
cross has not been proclaimed. The 
results have not been all that could be 
desired ; but effort has been far from 
fruitless, and by no means are we to de- 
spair of future undertakings. The limits 
of what is known as Western Africa ex- 
tend from the Great Desert as far as the 
south border of Benguela, embracing a 
line of coast about 250 miles wide, and 
lying between the Kong and Crystal 
Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Shut off from the interior by a continu- 


ous range of high land, a territory lies 
before us peculiar in character and cli- 
mate. Swept by the sea-winds, yet ly- 
ing close down under the torrid heat of 
the tropics,— covered in many paits 
with thick jungle or groves, in which the 


"huts of the natives find shelter, and where 


beasts of prey swarm, —a coast well-nigh . 
without harbors, almost unbroken by 
large river-outlets, —a shore lined here 
and there with long sand-bars on which 
the surf continually beats, —a territory 
where fever lurks and acclimation is slow 
and difficult, and still aland of unbounded 
fertility and native wealth, —it both in- 
vites and repels the stranger, both en- 
courages and hinders the advances of 
civilization. Commerce comes to this 
western door, and struggles with unex- 
pected difficulties, but comes not often 
in vain. Riches, varied and of great 
price, are borne away by the returning 
sailor ; riches too on which now happily 
are fewer stains than once of human 
blood. Ivory and gold-dust and costly 
woods —all that a tropical country can 
give —await the hand of enterprise, and 
are borne off to centribute to the general 
stock of the world’s comfort and luxury. 
At the same time, this wealth is often 
plucked out of the jaws of disease and 
the all-devouring ocean. 

As his vessel nears the coast, the trav- 
eler looks out on the gorgeous sight of 
tropical vegetation in all its varied beau- 
ty. Forests of mangrove-trees line the 
shore and shut down close upon the 
beach, or the cocoanut palm in thick 
groves lifts itself above the low dwelling 
of the native. For richness and variety 
the scenery along this ocean-belt is un- 
surpassed. 

The plains of Senegambia are relieved 
to the eye of the voyager by the densely 
wooded headlands and hights of Sierra 
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Leone and Liberia. Cape Palmas pre- 
sents extensive tracts covered with al- 
most every species of palm and palmet- 
to. Next, long stretches of table-land 
alternate with hills and valleys, twinkling 
with glossy foliage or revealing masses 
of luxuriant greensward. Then _ the 
most charming mountain scenery rises 
to view, in the Kameruns on shore, and 
from the opposite islands : the bold peak 
of the former, many thousand feet in 
hight, as it fronts the sea challenging 
the admiration of the voyager. A diver- 
sified country — level or broken, prairie 
or table-land, but all richly clothed in 
many-colored hues—runs from the equa- 
tor through the remaining extent of this 
coast. A belt of thick wood and jungle, 
something like a hundred miles wide, 
lines in great part the shore, and, though 
beautiful to gaze upon from the sea, is 
the fruitful cause of deadly disease. 
Once past this belt, and the higher, more 
open, and drier lands beyond, rising 
with gradual slope to the mountains, give 
a far more healthy residence, at least for 
foreigners. 

Not that the immediate vicinity of the 
sea is unpeopled. At no point can a 
ship heave in sight but the groves pour 
forth countless multitudes of dusky 
forms, and canoes from every direction 
put out into the surf. 

There is thus even greater variety of 
scenery here than in the interior of Sou- 
dan ; although we miss the great fertile 
plains of the central basin, already 
cleared by nature for the hoe and plow. 
Here, as there, birds fill the forests and 
flowers load the trees. Here monkeys 
chatter and antelopes feed. Here the 
baobab-tree, the mahogany, the palm 
and camwood, the cocoanut.and ebony, 
the butter-tree and mangrove, thrive ; 
and rice, cassava, yams, plantains, sugar- 
cane, okra, ground-nuts, beans, pump- 
kins, corn, cotton, indigo, coffee, and the 
various tropical fruits, grow in great pro- 
fusion. On the sides of the hills and in 
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the valleys, in the shade of every eligi- 
ble grove, cluster the little circular huts 
of the natives, resembling somewhat 
those we have met in the interior, but 
even ruder, and with much higher and 
more pointed roofs. And indeed the 
roofs, which are often three times as 
high as the walls of the house, are built 
so with an object in view. Up in the 
spacious cavity, exposed to the smoke 
and heat, seasoning for use, hangs the 
stock of vzce for the family. This is the 
Kru style of building; and the huts are 
often crowded together without regard 
to order or comfort. Every village, 
moreover, small or large, of fifty houses 
or a thousand, has in its center a “ pala- 
ver house,” for the transaction of all 
public business. 

In Ashantee a square style of architec- 
ture prevails : the one good, roomy story, 
with clay walls, being neatly covered 
with a grass roof, and having sometimes 
several rooms. The walls themselves, 
as well as the doors and window-shut- 
ters, are not unfrequently ornamented 
with various figures ; and a sort of front 
piazza, added to the houses of the 
wealthy, affords a convenient place for 
receiving guests. 

In southern Guinea, especially along 
the coast, very comfortable houses are 
built of bamboo upon quadrangular 
frames, and covered with bamboo-leaf 
mats. They are large, neat, partitioned 
off into good apartments, with clay floors, 
and altogether make desirable dwellings 
for even the white residents there, 
Houses of this description are occupied 
by the missionaries on the Gaboon. 
Further back from the coast, the ruder 
tribes live in the most primitive way ; 
some climbing by-a ladder up into little 
shelters set on a scaffolding, and having 
almost nothing in the way of household 
furniture. 

On the whole, but little land is culti- 
vated along the sea, and that in good 
part by women ; and to a stranger look- 
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ing over the country, from whose eye 
many of the native villages are concealed 
by the dense growth of vegetation, and 
who surveys an almost unbroken sur- 
face, it would hardly seem possible that 
he looked upon a tract teeming with 
life, —the home of millions who fill the 
territory, but who seem scarcely to have 
made any impression on the fields and 
forests around. In colder climes this 
would be impossible. Food and fuel 
would make large demands on the groves 
and soil. But here the same tree serves 
both for house and garden, for bed-room 
and pantry; and thus generations live 
and die without changing much the as- 
pect of the country. No cities, more- 
over, like those in the Niger valley and 
around the Tsad, rise to view; but here 
and there along the coast foreign nations 
have erected forts and trading-houses, 
and towns have been built, around which 
the natives have settled. But they them- 
selves have formed no great emporiums 
of trade, like Timbuktu or Kano. There 
has been much to stimulate traffic, but 
little to induce organized effort as yet. 

Fill now these forests with all that can 
engage the attention of the naturalist, — 
the buffalo, wild boar, tiger, and ele- 
phant, the gazelle, antelope, porcupine, 
boa-constrictor, and every species of 
monkey, ape, and chimpanzee ; go back 
to the grass-plains more remote from the 
coast, and see the native home of the 
giraffe, the ostrich, the lion, and zebra; 
ascend these rivers, the breeding-place 
of crocodiles and hippopotami, with many 
varieties of excellent fish, while the 
overhanging trees swarm with birds of 
every note and plumage,—the parrot 
and trumpet-bird, the crown-bird, the 
flamingo, the wild pigeon and ringdove ; 
follow Du Chaillu as he invades the dark 
dens of the gorilla, that hideous mon- 
ster holding the gloomy woods of the 
equator; and we shall look upon a rich, 
if untamed land,—one in keeping with 
the strange tribes that inhabit it. 
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By the way, Mr. Wilson, one of our 
earliest missionaries to this coast, was 
the first to call the attention of scientific 
men to the gorilla, the skull of one of 
which he found as long ago.as 1846. 

Mr. Wilson divides the west coast into 
three sections. From Senegambia to 
northern Guinea mixed races dwell. 
Northern Guinea he assigns in the main 
to the Nigritian race; southern Guinea 
and the territory south to the Ethiopic, 
as the two terms have been explained. 
Many are the tribes, complex the rela- 
tions, and innumerable the dialects that 
meet us in these sections. 

The Jalofts, one of the three tribes 
peopling Senegambia, have the reputa- 
tion of being the handsomest negroes in 
Africa, but are said to be. very proud 
as well, and will not deign to intermingle 
their ancient blood with other tribes. 
Tall and well formed, but with unmis- 
takable negro features, they are fine 
specimens of the African race. Still 
more remarkable for intelligence, and 
also bigotry in the Mohammedan faith, 
are the Mandingoes, who are said to be 
“the most civilized, influential, and en- 
terprising of all the tribes of western 
Africa.” They establish schools every- 
where, and early train their children in 
the Arabic language and the precepts of 
the Koran. But withal, as we found in 
Soudan, their former pagan rites are also 
observed. More powerful and warlike, 
but not less bigoted Mohammedans, are 
the Foulahs, an olive-complexioned race. 
They are of mixed blood, and under the 
name of Fellatahs have penetrated far 
into Soudan and subdued an extensive 
territory there. Their name is known 
and feared through all that country. 

A most noteworthy instance of native 
energy of mind is given to the world: in 
the achievement of one of the tribes in 
Sierra Leone. More advanced races 
have been astonished to find in the Veys 
a people who have felt the need of and 
have actually formed for themselves an 
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alphabet, and by written characters of 
their own invention have created a litera- 
ture. This task, a work requiring great 
thought and care, beside mental acute- 
ness and ingenuity, —one thatis seldom 
seen accomplished by any people for 
themselves as they begin to rise out of 
barbarism, but which often taxes the 
utmost powers of the most scholarly 
missionary in his labors among such a 
people, and which even he can perfect 
only very slowly and after the strictest 
attention and study, —this work an in- 
significant race on the coast of Africa 
has accomplished. 

The Veys are a small tribe, and have 
very little to distinguish them from their 
neighbors except this wonderful inven- 
tion. But this is a distinction and an 
honor to any people, to be able to show 
such a work wrought by no assistance, 
but entirely in and of themselves. We 
may trace the whole process from the 
beginning, about 1830, until, with an 
alphabet consisting of independent char- 
acters, borrowed neither from the Arabs 
nor English nor any other source, they 
now read books printed in their own lan- 
guage,—the noble result of their own 
endeavors. There is something hope- 
ful where only one such instance arises 
in a land as large even as Africa. It 
shows that the weight of opprobrium and 
contempt may one day be lifted from that 
people. It shows too that the Almighty, 
who giveth man wisdom, may open at 
Jength doors there that we think not. of. 
The Veys are now under the protection 
of Liberia; and it would seem that a 
most hopeful field was opened in their 
case to the Christian laborer. 

The Krumen, too, who occupy the 
Liberian or Grain coast, deserve special 
mention. Pass through their country. 
It is varied and beautiful ; and its occu- 
pants, if ranking somewhat lower in in- 
telligence than the Mandingoes, are 
nobler specimens of a perfect physical 
development, and are possessed of great 
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energy and independence of character. 
It is customary for the Kru youth to 
serve an apprenticeship aboard foreign 
vessels trading on the coast ; and if suc- 
cessful in acquiring a little property, they 
at once take one or more wives each, and 
begin life in a proper and respectable 
manner. It is noticeable that this peo- 
ple have been too magnanimous to en- 
slave other tribes, and their own sturdy 
characters have preserved them likewise 
from slavery. Their dwellings are com- 
fortable, and are kept neat and tidy by 
the laborious housewife, who rejoices 
in a clean floor, well-ordered furniture, 
scanty as it is, and a goodly array of 
tin basins, bowls, and metal plates, 
—kept more for ornament than use. 
‘Their cookery too is for the most part 
such that even the white guest who 
shares their ready hospitality can enjoy 
a hearty meal. Both men and women 
labor in the field, and keep their gardens 
and little farms well stocked and tilled. 
But yet, both men and women, under the 
influence of polygamy and many super- 
stitions, particularly a belief in witch- 
craft and areliance on charms, are deeply 
degraded morally. Temperate in eating, 


-—a dish of boiled rice dressed with 


oil being deemed a substantial meal, 
though beef, mutton, fowls, or fish are 
at their disposal, —-their love for palm- 
wine, and especially the stronger foreign 
liquors, is excessive. Mr. Wilson re- 
sided seven years among this people, and 
became much attached to them. He says 
they live under a mild democratic form 
of government, and gives them credit for 
industry, natural eloquence, and many 
amiable traits. 

Back of these coast tribes is Ashan- 
tee, always noted for wars and savage 
cruelty, together with its wealth of na- 
tive gold. The multitudes of human 
sacrifices annually offered up at the royal 
tombs have made its name abhorred by 
all the world. Dahomey, on the slave 
coast, shares in this detestation from a 
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like cause, and from the cruel despotism 
of its king and his barbarous acts. 
Along these shores, and around the 
mouths of the Niger, slavers most con- 
tinually lurked, and carried hence their 
most precious cargoes. Accordingly 
these districts show most evident signs 
of national weakness. 

Especially interesting, in southern 
Guinea, are the countries on the Gaboon, 
where Mr. Bushnell is now stationed 
among the Mpongwes. Further in the 
interior are the Bakeles; and still fur- 
ther, but pressing down to the coast, the 
numerous and powerful Pangwes, — 
names familiar to the readers of the 
Missionary Herald in connection with 
the Gaboon mission. This was a dark 
and unpromising field. Cannibalism still 
lurks, Du Chaillu informs us, beyond the 
Crystal Mountains among the Fans. 
But the true God is also now worshiped 
on the Gaboon, and his day and name 
are reverenced. 

We can only mention the name of the 
kingdom of Congo, though it has a most 
instructive history in connection with 
foreign slavery and Romish efforts. 
Here, as in the Loango, Angola, and 
Benguela, the Portuguese have footing ; 
and the natives, though naturally docile, 
have been utterly debased by lessons of 
slavery, fraud, and oppression. In gen- 
eral we must make a distinction between 
the coast tribes and those more inland. 
The former are easier in their manners, 
and have more of the comforts, and too 
often the vices, of civilization. The lat- 
ter are more barbarous, and live in 
ruder style, but on the whole may be 
quite as susceptible to good impressions. 

The religious notions of all these va- 
rious tribes are said to be very similar. 
They believe in one Supreme Being, and 
in a hereafter. God and a future world 
are the two ideas most deeply fixed in 
the African mind. They explain the pe- 
culiar belief and worship of the negro. 
But these ideas, instead of giving rest 
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to his spirit, only fill him more com- 
pletely with dread. His fertile imagina- 
tion has filled the world with spirits, good 
and bad; and the souls of his ancestors 
are ever around him to bless or bring 
evil. His life is wretched through fear, 
and it is his constant study how he may 
arm himself against the dread powers of 
the unseen world. Fetish after fetish is 
tried in the vain attempt to avert evil 
from himself, his family, and possessions. 
He is liable at any moment to be ac- 
cused of witchcraft, — of being truly Zos- 
sessed of a devil, as the Jews termed it, 
—and compelled to undergo the ordeal 
of drinking the noxious “red-water.” If 
he lives, well: he is innocent. If he 
dies, his body is torn in pieces by the 
infuriated spectators. A fearful faith is 
his, binding him under the most cruel 
bondage. 

With many most praiseworthy traits, 
— hospitable, generally industrious, and 
above all cherishing the most devoted 
and absorbing love for his mother, — 
at the same time shrewd, quick-witted, 
and patient in business transactions, — 
the West African commends himself to 
our respect. But the prevalence of 
heathenish vices, and his cheerless 
state without a knowledge of salvation, 
surely are enough to awaken sympa- 
thy in the Christian heart, and lead to 
prayer and earnest effort in his behalf. 
And American Christians owe him a 
debt beyond all others in this respect. 

It is apparent from what has been 
said that this is no new field either to 
the trader or missionary. The earliest 
trading-posts on the coast were estab- 
lished by Portuguese. Romish priests 
accompanied all their steps, but Pagan- 
ism has swallowed up again both their 
name and work. The history of Liberia 
is familiar in this country, its settle- 
ment by colonists under American care 
and patronage, and the very respectable 
footing it now maintains. Whatever 
change in the original plan the provi- 
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dence of God has necessitated, the influ- 
ence of such a state, self-governing, en- 
terprising and prosperous, growing up in 
the midst of heathenism, must be all on 
the side of a true civilization. The same 
may be said of Sierra Leone. Religious 
education, thrift, industry, and wealth 
will make a powerful impression for 
good. And Abeokuta in Yoruba, a city 
of strange origin and stranger history, 
is a center of light in a dark land. 
Traffic is the ruling passion of the 
African ; and the many articles valuable 
for export from this coast are eagerly ex- 
changed for foreign goods. Large quan- 
tities of palm-oil have always been 
gathered, and this branch of trade prom- 
ises to be perhaps the most permanent 
of all, Red-wood, likewise, ivory, bees- 
wax, India-rubber, — here the product of 
a vine, not of a tree, —gum-copal, and 
ebony are exported. Gold is found 
abundantly in Ashantee, both in the 
form of dust and solid lumps; but the 
surer source of wealth to the country 
must be found in its sugar, cotton, indigo, 
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and coffee, together with oil, precious 
woods, fruits, and gums. These things 
show that Africa does not come before 
her sister nations in beggary, but only 
asks for fair and honorable treatment at 
their hands. 

There is but little to be said of direct 
exploration here, aside from the patient 
toil of the missionary. Attempts were 
formerly made to push up the Congo, 
from a belief that it was the lower 
Niger. Recently Du Chaillu’s tales of, 
wild adventure up the Gaboon and among 
the inland highlands set the world to 
wondering what Africa would reveal 
next. But the missionary work was 
early begun and has been bravely con- 
tinued, — often under the greatest dis- 
couragement, arising from an adverse 
climate and the indifference and deep 
depravity of the naked pagans. But 
though a cloud often rests upon the 
missions, as now upon the Gaboon, de- 
voted labor there is not and will not be 
in vain. Points of light now sparkle 
along that dark belt of heathenism. 


THE OLD: ENGLISH OF OUR BIBLE. 


BY A. £. 
(Concluded.) 


TuIs matter of old English brings up 
the question of a new version of the 
Bible. Is one needed? Does the an- 
tiquated character of the Bible language, 
apart from all other considerations, de- 
mand a revision of the translation? 
[Into the main question, which involves 
a great many others, I shall not enter. 
On the second question I will merely 
offer a few hints and facts. 

1. The Bible is an old book, do what 
you will in the way of translating. Prob- 
ably no one would be in favor of substi- 
tuting “‘ How do you do?” and “ Good- 
morning,” and “ Good-bye,” for “ Peace 
be unto thee;” but even a translation 
in that style could not altogether remove, 
although it would spoil, the flavor of age, 


which is one of the charms of the Bible. 
VOL. Il. 46 


2. A book which is ancient in the 
original is best translated in language of 
primitive simplicity. This applies prin- 
cipally to the Old Testament. Dr. Ar- 
nold, if I remember rightly, somewhere 
says that Homer should be translated, 
so far as possible, by the language of 
early times. Primitive languages, like 
children, understand each other. 

3. Our Bible, as it is, is an English 
classic,as much as Shakspeare or Milton. 
Shakspeare would be made more intel- 
ligible by changing a few hundred words ; 
but who intends to doit? Every good 
edition has a glossary. Our Bible should 
have one. 

4. Our present English may yet 
change back, in some points, to the old. 
Some of our best writers show this ten- 


yo se: 


dency. Tennyson is a great user of old 
English. 

5. The number of obsolete words in 
the Bible is not so prodigious as some 
appear to think. The list now gone 
over professes to include all that affect 
the sense in the slightest degree. The 
words number three hundred and twen- 
ty-eight. 

6. Of these words fifty-five are used 
only once; and thirty others are used 
only once in an obsolete sense. These 
are indicated in the list. 

7. In regard to efforts at revision, I 
would say that one of the best-known 
revisions of the New Testament — that 
of the “ American Bible Union ”—is not 
altogether satisfactory as to the replace- 
ment of obsolete words. In Matt. vi. 
25, and onward, the word “ thought ” is 
very strangely retained, instead of being 
replaced by “anxiety.” Of the one hun- 
dred and ninety-two New-Testament 
words considered in these articles, fifty- 
four are retained. 

The following complete my list. 


ASTONISH has lost much of its mean- 
ing by frivolous use. People like to ex- 
aggerate their emotions, so they say, “I 
am. astonished!” when they only mean, 
“‘T am surprised ;” and thereby they do 
their part in corrupting the English lan- 
guage. In the Bible the word has its 
full: force, and denotes being overcome 
by emotion. It is connected with feel- 
ings of grief as well as wonder. 

“And I Daniel fainted, and was sick cer- 
tain days: afterward I rose up, and did the 
king’s business ; and I was astonished at the 
vision.” Dan. viil. 27. 

“And they shall drink water by measure 
and with astonishment.” Ezek. iv. 16. 

“Js it the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods, by tokens, 


send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us?” 
Shaks. 
“Musidorus. .. . had his wits astonished 


with sorrow.” 


Sidney, d. 1586. 
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Brass is used for copper, —a word 
found only once (Ezra viii. 27), —and 
copper money. Modern brass, a com- 
pound of copper and zinc, was, it is 
supposed, unknown to the ancients, al- 
though they made bronze. 

“Out of whose hills thou mayest dig 
brass.” Deut. vill. 9. 

“Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses.” Matt. x. 9. 

“ Povere men thow robbedest ; 
And bere hire évass at thi bak 
To Caleis to selle.” 

Piers Ploughman. 

CONCLUDE is used four times: twice 
(Acts xxi. 25; Rom. iii. 28) in its logi- 
cal sense, and twice in its now obsolete 
etymological sense of “shut up,” as if 
one should speak of concluding a door. 

“God hath concluded them all in unbelief.” 
Rom. xi. 32. : 

“The Scripture hath concluded all under 
sin.” Gal. ii. 22. 

“The very person of Christ... . was, 
only touching bodily substance, concluded 
within the grave.” Hooker. 

DISSOLVE is twice used as equivalent 
to solve : — 

“Forasmuch as... . showing of hard 
sentences, and dissolving of doubts, were 
found in the same Daniel.” 

“That thou canst make interpretations, 
and dissolve doubts.” Dan. v. 12, 16. 

“T am on the rack: 

Dissolve this doubtful riddle.” 

Massinger, b. 1584, 

ELDER means ancient in three pas- 
sages, two of which are different records 
of the same remark : — 

‘“‘ Why do thy disciples transgress the tra- 
ditions of the elders?” Matt. xv. 2; Mark 
vii. 3. 

“For by it the e/ders obtained a good re- 
port.” Heb. xi. 2. 

“ Carry your head as your e/ders have done 
before you.” L’Estrange. 

FELLOW is now-a-days much employed 
as aterm of contempt. There is buta 
slight trace of this in the Bible. It is 
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the more necessary to notice this be- 
cause wherever the expression “this 
fellow” occurs, with a single exception 
(1 Sam. xxix. 4), the word “fellow” is 
supplied by the translators. There is 
no reason to suppose that they intended, 
by doing so, to give any false color to the 
idea of the original. In the exception 
just referred to, the original has the or- 
dinary word for “man.” 

“Make this /e//ow return, that he may go 
again to his place.” 1 Sam. xxix. 4. 

“This fellow doth not cast out devils but 
by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 
Matt. xii. 24. 

“We that will be a Christian man, that 
intendeth to come to heaven, must be a 
saucy [seasoned] /e//ow; he must be well 
powdered with the sauce of affliction and 
tribulation.” Latimer. 

FORMER, in a single passage, refers to 
place instead of time, and means /rovz. 
From the notion of facing the sunrise, 
the east was regarded by the Hebrews 
as being in front. 

“And it shall be in that day that living 
waters shall go out from Jerusalem ; half of 
them toward the former sea [Dead Sea], and 
half of them toward the hinder sea [Mediter- 
ranean].” Zech. xiv. 8. 

LIKEWISE has usually its full mean- 
ing of “in like manner,” instead of sim- 
ply “also.” A noticeable exception oc- 
curs in Matt. xxi. 24, where “I in like 
wise ” means “I also.” 

“‘ How did these natives serve their gods? 
Even so will I do /zkewise.’’? Deut. xii. 30. 

“ Again he sent other servants more than 
the first: and they did unto them /zkewzse.” 
Matt. xxi. 36. 

“ Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant 
moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 


Lest that thy love prove /zkew?se variable.” 
Shaks. 


“For likewise as he had the spirit of sci- 
ence and knowledge, for him and his heirs, 
so in like manner,” etc. Latimer. 


The foregoing eight break the alpha- 
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betical order, because they came to mind 
too late to go into their proper places. 


TABLE, as found in the Bible, does 
not always mean a modern table, but 
sometimes a tablet, which word, indeed, 
is a diminutive of table. 


“ Write the vision, and make it plain upon 
tables.” Hab. ii. 2. 

“ And he asked for a writing-tadle.” Luke 
103% 
“My tables, —meet it is, I set it down, 

That one may smile and smile, and be a 

villain.” Shaks. 

“After Cleopatra had dined, she sent a 
certain ¢ab/e, written and sealed, unto Ce- 
sar.” North. 


TALE means number in the follow- 
ing : — 

“Yet shall he deliver the ‘ae of bricks.” 
Exevinrs: 

“That they should bring these in and out 
by ¢ale.” 1 Chron. ix. 28. 

“ And every shepherd ¢e//s his Zale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 
Milton. 

“Who measure by da/e, not by weight.” 

Hooker. 


TELL, from which comes the preced- 
ing, has several times, in the Old Tes- 
tament, the meaning of count. 


“T may ¢// all my bones.” Ps. xxii. 17. 

“And they put up in bags, and /o/d the 
money that was found in the house of the 
Lord.” 2 Kings xii. 10. 

“ While one with moderate haste might 
tell a hundred.” Shaks. 

“ Tell the joints of thy body.” Taylor. 


TEMPERANCE, in old English, meant 
self-restraint in general, without special 
reference to intoxicating drinks. 

“ Add... . toknowledge temperance.” 2 


Pet i176 
“ Being once chafed, he can not 


Be reined again to “mperance; then he 
speaks 
What’s in his heart.” Shaks. 
“Dr. Barnes, I hear say, preached in 
London this day a very good sermon, with 
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great moderation and temperance of himself.” 
Latimer. 


TemPT is used in its original signifi- 
cation of put to trial, in the following, 
which has been a stumbling-block, if 
not a temptation, to some. 

“ And it came to pass, after these things, 
that God did ¢empt Abraham.” Gen, xxii. I. 


“ To prove his sense and ¢emft her feign- 
ed truth.” Spenser. 


THAT was often used as a compound 
relative equivalent to what : — 

“ And gave to her ¢hat she had received.” 
Ruth ii. 18. : 

“To, there thou hast ¢kaf is thine.” Matt. 
XXV. 25. 

“That ye may do that God commandeth, 
and not that seemeth good in your own 
sight.” Latimer. 


THIEF, in old English, sometimes 
' designated a more bold and desperate 
character than one who simply steals, 
being equivalent to robber or highway- 
man. 

“A certain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, and fell among dhzeves.” 
Luke x. 30. 

“Then were there two ¢hzeves crucified 
with him.” Matt. xxvii. 38. 

“ Are ye come out as against a ¢#zef, with 
swords and with staves, to take me?” Mark 
xiv. 48. 

“You have been a great thzef by sea.” 
Shaks. 


THOUGHT has perplexed some minds 
a little, and thrown just a shadow of ex- 
aggeration upon some of the most pre- 
cious words of Jesus. In the passage 
quoted below it means anxiety. 
“Take therefore no ¢hought for the mor- 
row.” Matt. vi. 34. 
“ Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickhed o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” 
“But let concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud, 
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Feed on her damask cheek; she pined in 

thought.” Shaks. 

“ Harris, an alderman of London, was put 
in trouble, and dyed with thought and an- 
guish.” Bacon. 

“He thought long for the day of his disso- 
lution, and welcomed it most gladly.” Gov. 
Jno. Winthrop, 1623. | 


TIDE, an old word for time, is found 
in the compound “even-tide,” time of 
evening : — 

“And Isaac went out to meditate in the 
field at the even-tide.” Gen. xxiv. 63. 

“And behold, at evening-tde, trouble.” 
Isa, xvii. 14. 

“ Which at the appointed “de 
Each one did make his bride.” 
“ As when a swarme of gnats at euentide 
Out of the fennes of Allan do arise.” 
Spenser. 


TRE is a head-dress, — “ara. 


“Their round “ves like the moon.” Isa. 
iii. 18. 

“And she painted her face, and “ved her 
head, and looked out of the window.” 2 
Kings ix. 30. 

“Tf I had such a “ve, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers.” 
Shaks. 

“On her head she wore a “ve of gold.” 
Spenser. 


TRAVAIL (in some editions travel) 
means, in many cases, severe toil : — 

“Thou knowest all the ¢vavaz/ that hath 
befallen us.” Num. xx. 14. 

“The wicked man ¢ravaileth with fear ali 
his days.” Job xv. 20. 

“T have had my labor for my ¢rave/.” 
Shaks. 

“As everything of price, so doth this re- 
quire zvavazl.” Hooker. 

“Men that live by their cvavail.” 
mer. 

‘By the ¢ravaz/ and diligence of some god- 
ly and zealous preachers.” Gov. Bradford. 


TREATISE is used but once in the Bi- 
ble, and then gives just the least obscu- 
rity to a passage which is very clear in 
the original; for how could the mere 


Lati- 
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reader of English be satisfied that the 
gospel of Luke is referred to as “a ¢vea- 
tise”? The word means not a philo- 
sophical discussion, but a narrative :— 

“The former ¢veatise have I made, O The- 
ophilus.” Acts i. 1. 

“My fell of hair 

Would at a dismal ¢reazzse rouse and stir 

As life were in’t.” Shaks. 

“Tt is not my purpose to treat of the sev- 
eral passages that befell whilst they thus 
lived in the Low Countries, which might 
worthily require a large ¢veatise of itself.” 
Goy. Bradford. 

TRUE means upright, honest, in the 
following : — 

“We are ¢rue men; thy servants are no 
spies.”’ Gen, xii. 11. 

“The thieves have bound the ¢vwe men.” 
Shaks. 

TURTLE, it is said, never was used to 
designate a tortoise before the discovery 
of America. In the Bible it means tur- 
tle-dove. 

“The time of the singing of birds is come, 
and the voice of the /wrt/e is heard in our 
land.” Cant. ii. 12. 

“ As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day, as ¢urt/e to her mate.” 
Shaks. 

“There mighte men see many flockes of 
turtles and of laverocks [larks].” Chaucer. 

UNDERTAKE means to assume the 
care or protection of one, in the follow- 
ing: — 

“© Lord, lam oppressed: undertake for 
me.” Isa, xxxviii. 14. 

“Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas 
Vaux, 
Who zzdertakes you to your end.” 
Shaks. 

Up, as an adverb, adds the idea of in- 
tensity, thoroughness, to the word to 
which it is joined : — 

“ Blow wf the trumpet in the new moon.” 
Ps. Ixxxi. 3. 

“A foolish man spendeth it #.” Prov. 
xxi. 20. 

“He would have watched and would not 
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have suffered his house to be broken x,” 
Matt. xxiv. 43. 
“ Then uf blewe the trumpettes, sagbuttes, 
clarions.” Hall. 
“Thy universal plodding poisons wp 
The nimble spirits in the arteries.” 
“To fright the animals and kill them 2,” 
“Break wp the gates; I'll be your war- 
rantize.” Shaks. 


Usury, in the Bible, means not only 
exorbitant interest, but all interest for 
the use of loans. This was forbidden 
between Jews, but not between Jews 
and Gentiles : — 


“Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy 
brother ; wszzy of money, usury of victuals, 
usury of anything that is lent upon usury: 
unto astranger thou mayst lend upon usury.” 
Deut. xxiii. 19, 20. 

“At my coming I should have received 
mine own with zsury.” Matt. xxv. 27. 

“Since there must be borrowing and lend- 
ing, and men are so hard of heart as they 
will not lend freely, say must be permit- 
ted.” Bacon, 


VAIN, in the Bible, does not mean, dis- 
tinctly, conceited, but empty, light-mind- 
ed, worthless : — 

“Abimelech hired vazz and light per- 
sons.” Judg. ix. 4. 

“Wilt thou know, O vazz man?” Jas. 
li. 20. 

“Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate 
yeaa 
“Ts but the vazz breath of a common man.” 
Shaks. 


VENISON, following its derivation, was 
formerly used of all wild game, and not 
confined, as now in this country, to the 
flesh of deer. The word game is not 
in the Bible. 


“Go out to the field and take me some 
eaGen xxvii.) 3. 

“The hunter runneth hither and thither 
after his game; leapeth over hedges, and 
creepeth through rough bushes ; and all this 
labor he esteemeth for nothing, because he 
is so desirous to obtain his prey, and catch 
his vendson.” Latimer. 


venison. 
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Vex was formerly a stronger and 
more serious word than now, and did 
not imply any sinful irritability. It 
meant to distress. 

“Tet her alone; for her soul is vexed 
within her.” 2 Kings iv. 27. 

“He is lunatic, and sore vexed.” Matt. 
Xvil. 15. 

“Having beene vexed with a palsey by the 
space of two yeeres.” Stow. 

VILE has nowa stronger moral ref- 
erence than formerly, like the word 
“mean.” 


“Who shall change our w/e body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” Phil. iii, 21. 

“ And there came in also a poor man in 
vile raiment.” Jas. il. 2. 

“The craft either of fishing, which was 
Peter’s, or of making tents, which was 
Paul’s, were more ve than the science of 
physic.” Ridley. 

VIRTUE, used but seldom, formerly 
designated rather the strength and vigor 
of good character than simple morality. 
It never refers, in the Bible, distinctly 
to chastity. In the passage quoted be- 
low from Proverbs, virtuous means ca- 
pable, possessed of sterling worth. 

“ Add to your faith virtue.” 2 Pet. i. 5. 

“ Who can find a virtuous woman?” Prov. 
XXxi. 10. 

“The conquest of Palestine with singular 
virtue they performed.” Raleigh. 

VOICE seems formerly to have meant 
vote, even when the voting was by bal- 
lot, because the simplest form of voting 
is by the voice.- The word vote, which 
means literally a vow, or wish, is not in 
the Bible. 


“And when they were put to death I gave 
my voce [literally, cast a vote, or pebble] 
against them.” Acts xxvi. Io. 

“ Have you a catalogue 

Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll?” Shaks. 


“Whereupon the Company chose Sir Ed- 
win Sandys treasurer and governor of the 
Company, he having sixty voces, Sir John 
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Wolstenholme sixteen vozces, and alderman 
Johnson twenty-four.” Gov. Bradford. 


WaRD means a guard, confinement 
under guard, or in prison, and a guard- 
station. 


“ Appointed the wards of the priests.” 
Neh, xiii. 30. 

“And he put them in ward in the house 
of the captain of the guard, into the prison.” 
Gen. xl. 3. 

“Tam set in my ward whole nights.” Isa. 
xxi. 8. 

“Committed the said Gorton, and several 
of them, to ward.” New-England’s Memo- 


rial. 
“The assigned castle’s ward 


Their steadfast stands did mightily main- 
tain.” Spenser. 

“J know, ere they will have me go to ward, 

They’ll pawn their swords for my enfran- 
chisement.” Shaks. 


Wax, in the sense of grow, become, 
is hardly modern : — 
“And David waxed faint.” 2 


iS. 
“Waxed valiant in fight.” Heb. xi. 34. 


Salih cxxte 


“The elder I wax, the better I shall ap- 
pear.” Shaks. 


“Tf he think to waxe rich.” Bacon. 


Way-is the customary word in old 
English for road, which latter word, in 
the Bible, means inroad. 


“And the kine took the straight way to 
the way of Bethshemesh.” 1 Sam. vi. 12. 
“The ways of Zion do mourn, because 
none come to the solemn feasts.” Lam. i. 4. 
“Broad is the way that leadeth to de- 
struction.” Matt. vii. 13. 
“And, for the ways are dangerous to pass, 
I do desire thy worthy company.” Shaks. 
“For when a man rideth by the way and 
cometh to his inn.” Latimer. 


WEALTH, from the sordid notion that 
a man’s true weal is his property, has 
come to be synonymous with riches. 
Originally it meant well-being. 

“Nor seek their peace or their wealth for 
ever.” “Hizr is 12) 


“Let no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s wealth.” 1 Cor. x. 24. 
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“ But thou broughtest us out into.a wealthy 
piace.?7 Ps. Ixvit 12. 

“What office soeuer thou hast, wayte upon 
it, and execute it to the mayntenance of 
peace, to the welth of thy people.” Cover- 
dale. 

WENCH is found once ia the Bible, 
meaning girl, without any idea of con- 
tempt. 

“And a wezch went and told them ; and 
they went and told King David.” 2 Sam. 
xvii. 17. 

“That they may send again 
My most sweet wench.” Chapman. 

“ He painted also a minstrel wench playing 
upon a Psaltry, and seeming to sing to it; 
which was thought to be a daintie piece of 
work.” Holland. 

WHEN AS is obsolete for simple 
when : — 

“ When as his mother Mary was espoused 
to Joseph.” Matt. i. 18. 

“ When as sacred light began to dawn.” 

Milton. 

WHETHER was not originally a con- 
junction, but a pronoun in the compara- 
tive degree (what-er), meaning which of 
two. 

“For thou knowest not whether [pron.] 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
[conj.] they both shall be alike good.” Eccl. 
xi. 6. 

“Whether of them twain did the will of 
his father?” Matt. xxi. 31. . 

“One day, in doubt, I cast for to compare 


Whether in beauty’s glory did excel.” 
Spenser. 


“Tt shall be tried before we do depart 
Whether accuseth other wrongfully.” 
Heywood, d. 1565. 
WHICH, as arelative, formerly referred 
to persons as well as things : — 
“Our Father whzch art in heaven.” , Matt. 
vi. 9. 
“Tf he be slain, say so: 
The tongue offends not that reports his 
death : 
And he doth sin that doth belie the dead ; 


Not-he which says the dead is not alive.” 
Shaks. 
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“Whosoever loveth God will love his 
neighbor, whzch is made after the image of 
God.” Latimer. 

“We returned glory, honor, and praise, 
with all thankfulness, to our good God, which 
dealt so graciously with us.” Goy. Wins- 
low. 


WHISPERER means a secret informer, 
slanderer : — 


“A whisperer separateth chief friends.” 
Prov. xvi. 28. 

“Whisperers, backbiters, haters of God.” 
Rom. i. 29. 

“Backbitings, whzsperings, swellings, tu- 
mults.” 2 Cor. xii. 20. 

“Now this Doeg being there at that time, 
what doth he? Like a whdsperer, or man- 
pleaser, goeth to Saul the king.” Latimer. 


WHOLE is used frequently in the Bi- 
ble, mostly in the New Testament, for 
sound, in good health : — 

“‘Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole.” 
Acts ix. 34. 

“A piece of work that will make sick men 
whole. 
But are not some whole that we must make 
sick ?” Shaks. 

“T schal restore you youre doughter ool 

and sound.” Chaucer. 


WILL has, in our day, its weakest 
and its strongest meaning; the former 
being found in the auxiliary sign of the 
future tense, and the latter in the inde- 
pendent verb. Midway between these 
is a meaning now obsolete, —to wish. 

“But the centurion, w7/ing to save Paul, 
kept them from their purpose.” Acts xxvii. 
43. 

“ These things I w/// that thou affirm con- 
stantly.” Tit. iii. 8. 

“They would none of my counsel.” Prov. 
i. 30. : 

“There, there, Hortensio, w7// you any 


wife?” Shaks. 
“It is common with princes (saith Taci- 


tus) to wi/7 contradictories.” Bacon. 

‘WISE, in the sense of way, is obsolete 
except so far as familiarity with the Bi- 
ble prevents it : — 
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“On this wzse showed he himself.” Jno. 
56 hla 

“Thou shalt well perceive how thou shalt 
make answer unto it, which must be made 


on this z¢se.” Latimer. 


WisH was formerly capable of ex- 
pressing stronger desire than now. It 
means to Jong in the following : — 

“ They cast four anchors out of the stern, 
and wshed for the day.” Acts xxvii. 29. 

“ And happily I have arrived at last 
Unto the wished haven of my bliss.” 
Shaks. 

“ The Lacedemonians zw7shed for him often 
when he was gone, and sent divers and many 
a time to call him home.” North. 

Wirt, fundamentally the same word 
with woé, considered in a previous arti- 
cle, means to know. 

“ And his sister stood afar off to wt what 
would be done to him.” Ex. ii. 4. 

‘“ We do you to wt [cause you to know] 
of the grace of God bestowed on the church- 
es of Macedonia.” 2 Cor. vill. I. 

“ Now please you zw2¢ 
The epitaph is for Marina writ.” 
Shaks. 

“Longed sore to zt what they mente.” 
T. More. | 

WITHAL, in the obsolete sense of 
simple w2¢#, is found in the Old Testa- 
ment in certain forms of construction. 

“ Which have legs above their feet, to leap 
withal upon the earth.” Lev. xi. 21. 

“ And he took him a potsherd to scrape 
himself zw7thad.” Job ii. 8. 

“Time travels in divers paces wth divers 
persons: I’ll tell you who time ambles wth- 
al, who time trots w7thal,” etc. Shaks. 

“St. Basil commended that woman who 
took part of her husband’s goods, to do 
good wethal,” Jeremy Taylor. 


WITNESS, as a verb, never means, in 
the Bible, simply to see, behold, but to 
testify, generally in a solemn manner. 
Our modern use seems to be an exam- 
ple of trying to dignify a common act by 
applying to it, and thus degrading, a 
solemn word,—a vice of language 
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.which all lovers of good speech ought 
to oppose. 


“‘T call heaven and earth to qw2twess against 
you.” Deut. iv. 26. 

“The Holy Ghost wztesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me.” 
Acts xx. 23. 

“‘ And the chief priests and all the council 
sought for zwztzess against Jesus.” Mark xiv. 
55: 

“Tis mine; and this [bracelet] will qw¢- 

mess outwardly 
As strongly as the conscience does with- 
in.” Shaks. 

“The Scripture wztzesseth that when the 
book of the law of God had been sometime 
missing,” etc. Hooker. 


Witty is found but once. If our wit 
had more knowledge in it, perhaps men 
would not need to be told that wit and 
knowledge have originally the same 
meaning. Hence, witty formerly meant 
knowing, skillful, or wzse, which latter 
is a kindred word. 

“T, wisdom, dwell with prudence, and find 
out knowledge of w2/¢y inventions.” Prov. 
viii. 12. 

“The deep-revolving wtty Buckingham.” 

Shaks. 

“Certaine Laodiceans and lukewarme 
persons thinke they may accommodate points 
of religion, by middle waies, and taking part 
of both, and witty reconcilements ; as if 
they would make an arbitrement betweene 
God ahd man.” Bacon. 


Wort is an obsolete verb, meaning 
to be, in the following : — 


“Howl ye, woe worth [be to] the day!” 
PZEK KK 2s 


Wo 


worth the day that I was born in.” Lati- 


mer. 
“ And wel worthe Piers the Ploughman, 
That pursueth God doynge.” 
Piers Ploughman. 


WorsHIP—a word which it gives 
me peculiar pleasure to write as the last 
of this series, though every word has 
given me pleasant labor—was often 
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used in old English to express simple 
respect or honor. ' Its old meaning re- 
mains in the title, “ Your Worship.” 

“Then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee.” 
Luke xiv. Io. 

“The servant, therefore, fell down and 
worshiped him.” Matt. xviii. 26. 

“Of noble state 

And muckle worshzp in his native land.” 

Spenser. 
“Ay; but give me worship and quietness ; 
I like it better than a dangerous honor.” 
Shaks. 

“Tf ony man serue me, my fadir schal 
worschipe him.”  Wiclif (Jno. xii. 26). 

In closing these articles it is proper 
that I should make some acknowl- 
edgment of assistance. Next to Cru- 
den’s Concordance, my largest indebt- 
edness is to Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance 
to Shakespeare, —a splendid monument 
to woman’s literary industry and perse- 
verance,—and to the “Bible Word- 
Book,” by Eastwood and Wright. With- 
out the latter I could not have sought, 
with any degree of hope, the comp/Jete- 
ness at which I have aimed. Its value 
to me will not be depreciated when I 
add that it has made me a great deal 
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mere work than it has. saved; for its 
scope and standard are quite different 
from mine, and I have had carefully to 
reject more of its words than I have 
adopted. As to the suggestzon of words, 
a point of the greatest consequence, out 
of the three hundred and twenty-eight 
words in this list, one hundred and 
thirty-four have been suggested by the 
“Word-Book.” Of the five hundred 
and four illustrative quotations from 
English authors, the ‘*‘ Word-Book” has 
supplied me with two hundred and six- 
teen, some of which I have verified, but 
others not. This credit may seem su- 
perfluously exact, but I wish to do jus- 
tice to an excellent book, and to myself 
at the same time. 

It is a satisfaction to me that I have 
in these articles quoted, and in quoting 
explained, four hundred and _ eighty- 
three passages of Scripture ; and though 
it may seem quite out of order to close 
with a doxology such a dry discussion of 
words, yet I feel like saying, Blessed be 
the Lord for his Bible in its original 
tongues, in every tongue in which it is 
found, and not the least, in our own 
English tongue! 
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An aged widow sat alone 


Beside her narrow hearth ; 


Her silent cottage never heard 


The ringing laugh of mirth. 


Six children once had sported there, but now the churchyard snow 
Fell softly on five little graves that were not long ago. 


She mourned them all with patient love ; 
But since her eyes had shed 
Far bitterer tears than those which dewed 


The faces of the dead. 


The child that had been spared to her, her darling and her pride, — 
The woeful mother lived to wish that she had also died. 


Those little ones beneath the snow, 
“Not lost, but gone before,” 
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Faith taught her all was well with them, 
And then the pang was o’er ; 
But when she thought where Katie was, she saw the city’s glare, 
The painted mask of bitter joy which Need gives Sin to wear. 


Without, the snow was thick and white, 
No step had fallen there ; 
Within, she sat beside her fire, 
Each thought a silent prayer, — 
When suddenly, behind her seat, unwonted noise she heard, 
As though a hesitating hand the rustic latch had stirred. 


She turned, and there the wanderer stood, 
With snow-flakes on her hair, 
A faded woman, wild and worn, 
The ghost of something fair ; 
And then upon her mother’s neck the withered brow was laid, — 
“Can God and you forgive me all? for I have sinned,” she said. 


The widow dropped upon her knees 
Before the fading fire, 
And thanked the Lord, whose loving hand 
Had granted her desire. 
The daughter kneeled beside her too, tears streaming from her eyes, 
And prayed, “God help me to be good to mother ere she dies!” 


They did not talk about the sin, 
The shame, the bitter woe; 
They spoke about those little graves, 
And things of long ago. 
And then the daughter raised her eyes, and said, in tender tone, — 
“Why did you keep your door unbarred, when you were quite alone?” 


“My child,” the widow said, and smiled, — 
A smile of love and pain, — 
“JT kept it so lest you should come, 
And turn away again. 
I’ve waited for you all the while, —a mother’s love is true; 
Yet it is but the shadowy type of Him who died for you!” 
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CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT HE LEARNED AT COLLEGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. his conscience after a week of selfish oc- 
cupations, without any thought of the 
service of God. The tokens of love and 

“The righteous man falling down before the wicked confidence he won from his class, and 
is as a troubled fountain and a corrupt spring.” the signs of his influence over them, 

CyRIL continued his attendance at the were a perpetual and ever new source 
Sunday school. There was much to of pleasure to him. Their improve- 
attract him there. His going soothed ment in conduct and appearance was 
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noticed by others in the school be- 
sides himself. It was owing, no doubt, 
not so much to what he taught them as 
to their admiration of the teacher, and 
their natural imitation of him. He was 
to them a revelation of a life _ possessed 
of powers and pleasures greater than 
they could have dreamed of; and he of- 
fered them, in himself, a model easier 
to see and copy than the Great One he 
had been set to show forth to them. 

Besides the pleasure his class gave 
him, the teachers of the school, co-ope- 
rating in the conduct of its affairs, af- 
forded him society of the pleasantest 
kind, because it was a society enlivened 
by and interested in the joint prosecu- 
tion of a useful work. Its meetings 
had business. that concerned every 
member, and drew out the best thoughts 
and pleasantest characteristics of each, 
bringing about a very agreeable kind gf 
converse. Moreover, Cyril soon found 
himself as great a favorite in these gath- 
erings as he was elsewhere. He was so 
full of spirits, and such a quick-witted 
and graceful speaker, that his way was 
always the popular way. 

Cyril had begun this year with re- 
newed ambition as a student. He began 
well, and for the first few weeks rose 
rapidly in scholarship, and fought manful- 
ly to keep clear of outside engagements, 
that thick and fast crowded to claim his 
attention. But, through his friends in col- 
lege and in the Sunday school, he had 
made an extended and pleasant acquaint- 
ance among the livelier society of the 
place ; and from that quarter, as well as 
from the solicitations of his fellow-stu- 
dents, temptations were continually offer- 
ing themselves. One day, early in the 
winter, he received an invitation to at- 
tend a set of sociables. They were to 
meet fortnightly at the pleasantest houses 
in town, and to offer various entertain- 
ments, charades and tableaux, music and 
dancing. The young lady who detailed 
this delightful plan to Cyril was sure 
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that he would be a most invaluable as- 
sistant in the gayety, and had, more- 
over, been instructed by the clique of 
friends with whom she was acting, to 
say that he must on no account refuse 
his attendance and co-operation. It did 
not need her earnest effort to make the 
plan appear attractive to Cyril, with his 
lively imagination and social tastes ; yet 
she could not, with all her pretty coax- 
ing, persuade him to give his consent to 
it at once. He was evidently sincere in 
saying how much her plan attracted him, 
but he declared he must have time to 
consider it, and that she must not be 
surprised if he refused it. He urged 
his studies, and the pressure of many 
other engagements upon his time, as his 
excuse, and left her admiringly impressed 
not only with his good looks and pleas- 
ant manners, but his devotion to duty 
and steadfastness in resisting tempta- 
tion. 

But it was all a mistake. Cyril was 
not thinking of his duty at all. It of- 
fered him a good ground for withdrawal 
when he did not like to tell the truth, 
which was that he could not bear the 
slight expenses such entertainments 
must entail upon him. He had in many 
unexpected ways, not wantonly, but as 
it seemed almost by necessity, strained 
his father’s bounty to its utmost limits, — 
he had found, since coming to college, 
so many more wants, and they had been 
so much more costly than he had antici- 
pated. He knew he could not ask even 
for a very little more money. He was 
willing to wear the best suit he had, 
though it was rather worn and past the 
style ; but then there were the etceteras, 
—white gloves, fresh neck-ties, shoes 
more suitable than his rough walking- 
boots. There was the occasional ne- 
cessity to pay carriage-fare for ladies, 
and all the little incidental expenses 
with which society charges its favorites, 
which Cyril had experience enough to 
know were constant and inevitable. He 
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had been caught by them before; they 
always counted lightly in the first place, 
-but in the end were sure to amount to 
what, to a man whose every dollar was 
spared him for some necessary purpose, 
would, at least, be a matter of consider- 
ation. 

The more Cyril thought over the in- 
vitation, the more he was tempted; and 
the more he was tempted, the more the 
want of means perplexed and baffled 
him. One evening he sat in his room 
writing a composition. He was a fluent 
and able writer for his years, —so in- 
genious he never failed for argument, so 
well-read he always had facts and illus- 
trations in proof, and so imaginative that 
his pages never lacked the ornaments 
of fancy. Writing was an easy task to 
him, but he liked to take pains with it. 
The subject this time was one for de- 
bate, and Cyril, to please himself, had 
written down all the arguments he could 
think of upon the most favorable side 
of the question, and then, with the ut- 
most ingenuity, answered them, one 
after another, in the essay he meant to 
read in the class. He was engaged in 
putting the finishing touches to this es- 
say — which would be called for to-mor- 


row morning —when Tom Raddon came ' 


to his room. Tom groaned aloud when 
he saw the papers upon Cyril’s desk. 
Cyril understood him, with the vexed 
solicitude of a careful older brother over 
a careless, stupid, younger one. 

“ Haven’t you done your essay, Rad- 
don?” he asked. 

“ Hang it, no!” said Tom. 

It was Cyril’s turn to groan now. 
“You said you’d do it in season this 
once,” he said. 

“JT know it; but how could I? There 
hasn’t been a minute’s time, if I’d had 
oceans, instead of nothing whatever, to 
say. I might as well fail again, I sup- 
pose; I’ve flunked every lesson, so far, 
right through the week.” 
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“You can’t go on in this way much 
longer,” said Cyril. 

Tom muttered that as there could not 
be a worse way, perhaps it was a good 
thing that he could not. Cyril cast 
about for some motive that would have 
weight in remonstrating with him. 

“Don’t you ever think of the future, 
Tom?” he asked. “I thought you 
were here to prepare yourself for politi- 
cal life.” 

“So my father said,” answered Tom, 
recklessly ; “and I guess he was right, 
for all the politicians, as far as I can 
see, are about as proficient in billiards 
and mixed drinks as anything else.” 

Cyril was vexed. ‘Stop talking like 
a fool, Raddon,” he said, quite sharply. 
“Why can’t you listen to reason? you 
know it’s true!” ‘ 

Such a tone was so unusual from him 
that it did not anger Tom, only sobered 
him. He had such a genuine affection 
for this friend that when he saw him 
really vexed and disturbed he was 
sorry. He looked, in a moment, curi- 
ously humble, subdued, and serious. 

“ Yes, it’s true, Rivers,” he said; “J 
will listen. Do, if you can, talk a little 
reason to me, and a little — what do you 
call it?—a little conscience too. I 
guess I need it.” 

There was in his mind at that mo- 
ment some good longing for vital in- 
struction. If Cyril had been living an 
earnest life himself, so that his mind had 
been full of earnest thoughts, here 
would have been the golden opportunity 
for speaking them. Tom, whom he had 
supposed ignorant of the very existence 
of such a thing, had asked him to speak 
of conscience. But there was nothing 
in Cyril’s heart which prompted him to 
make the right use of the moment. He 
failed his friend miserably. 

“You almost never study, Tom,” he 
said. ‘You waste your time awfully. 
If you don’t look out you’ll be dropped 
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from the class at the end of this year; 
and you told me that when your father 
sent you here, he said if he found out 
you did not show yourself as smart as 


_ the rest of us at your books, he would cut 
you off without a shilling. 


I say you’ve 
got to change your course.” 

“Oh, yes, confound it! but how can 
I?” said Tom, somehow disappointed 
to hear again the same old story of cau- 
tion that Cyril was so often telling. 
“ You’ve said it a thousand times, and I 
know it as well as you; but that does 
not do any good.” 

“ Well, you’ve got to do something 
about it!” said Cyril. “Just cut that 
lazy crowd you are going with, and be- 
gin to work.” 

“But I’ve tried it three times this 
term, I tell you, and it’s no use. The 
fellows won’t let me alone. Besides, 
when I work like a horse, I don’t seem 
to make any headway with my lessons. 
And, confound it all, what is life worth 
if you’ve got to work like a drudge 
through the very best part of it? I tell 
you, I never shall have such years, nor 
such good fellowship, again in this world 
as I have here now, and I’ll enjoy them 
while I have them. My father needn’t 
expect I shall do otherwise.” 

Where were Cyril’s reasons of worldly 
wisdom and prudence now? Tom had 
out-argued them. If we live for pleas- 
ure and the gratification of selfishness, 


.surely it is best to snatch them now, 


when youth and health, and the shining 
present, make them most fresh and de- 
lightful. Cyril sat in silence, discomfit- 
ed to see how powerless his earnestness 
had proved. 

“But you haven’t made up your mind 
to fail utterly?” he said, at last. 
“ You’ve got some ambition left. Can’t 
you see how these things would help 
you? This debate-writing, now; you 
ought to practice it voluntarily, instead 
of shirking it. If you won’t climb the 
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steps to your profession, yow’ll never 
reach it.” 

“Well, I did try in earnest on those 
things,” said Tom ; “and, to judge from 
the results, I should think I was the last 
man to make a writer or a speaker. 
There wasn’t a line old M’Tafor didn’t 
correct. The grammar was wrong, and 
the spelling was wrong, and even the 
ideas, he said, were inexcusably mistaken 
and wrong. Then we’ve had such sub- 
jects! I didn’t know any more about 
them than about the moon. How could 
I write about them?” 

“Why don’t you hunt up a little in- 
formation?” said Cyril. 

“There’s no time. The hours go off 
like smoke, and I don’t know where they 
goto. They’ve all gone this week, and 
this talk won’t help me to-morrow.” 

“Here’s paper and ink,” said Cyril; 
“begin and write something now.” 

“ But I haven’t the first idea what to 
write. How do I know whether ‘liber- 
ty or law is the best educator’ ?” 

Cyril was perplexed. Hehad no mind 
to go into such an explanation of the 
subject as would awaken Tom’s interest 
and thought about it; but some such talk 
seemed imposed upon him, if he would 
save his friend a failure. He was think- 
ing how he should throw into condensed 
form the main thoughts upon the sub- 
ject for Tom’s benefit, when the latter 
saved him the trouble. Tom had drawn 
his chair to the table, and was idly turn- 
ing over the papers that lay upon it, 
when he came upon Cyril’s rough draught 
of the arguments to be refuted in his es- 
say. 

“What’s this?” said Tom, as he be- 
gan reading it aloud; “not your es- 
say?” 

“No; only a statement of the other 
side of the question.” 

“ But it’s good enough for an essay, — 
better. than the best I could write. It 
just helps me out of my scrape. - Sell 
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lars for it.” 

“No; I don’t want to sell it,” said 
Cyril, much vexed. “You can’t have 
it; M’Tafor would know at once it 
wasn’t yours.” 

“ He wouldn’t,” said Tom; “and if 
he did how could he prove it? Besides, 
Vl fix it up. I begin to see what it all 
means, now I’ve read this. I’ll havea 
composition that can’t be beat. I shall 
send it for my father to read. He’ll think 
I’m the greatest man going. Just hand 
me that pen, old fellow.” 

Tom never seemed to see any reason 
why he should not seize what he wanted, 
whatever objections were made. Cyril’s 
feeble remonstrances he cast away like 
the wind, and Cyril was too much in the 
habit of yielding to him to make any 
very determined resistance. Cyril did 
not want the paper, and though he had 
not voluntarily accepted it, yet he did 
want the money Tom had offered for the 
purchase. He could not help it, he said 
to himself, if Tom chose to cheat him- 
self and his teacher. Tom had got the 
paper in his hands now, and would not 
give it up again. Perhaps, after all, it 
would not give him more help than Cy- 
ril must have done by talking with him 
about the subject. 

So Cyril allowed Tom to get paper 
and ink and begin copying the abstract 
of arguments. He wrote it in a sprawl- 
ing handwriting which made the matter 
upon two lines of Cyril’s manuscript 
extend half-way down the page of his 
own. That was a trick of self-decep- 
tion brought with him out of childhood, 
by which he once fancied, and, perhaps, 
even yet fancied, his composition would 
appear the longer tor taking up the more 
space upon paper. But, having caught 
from what he wrote some interest in its 
meaning, he soon began interpolating 
ideas of his own; and Cyril saw him 
biting his nails and rubbing his hair into 
confusion, in the effort to bring his 
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thoughts to expression. There was si- 
lence in the room while he worked. Cy- 
ril finished his own work and put it away. 
The quiet satisfaction which he had felt 
about it before Tom came in was de- 
stroyed. He was disturbed in heart. 
He took a book and tried to read, but 
his mind wandered. He must needs 
think of Tom. He wondered why it 
was that because the fellow followed 
him and hung upon him, he must feel an 
irksome sense of responsibility for Tom. 
He had not sought his friendship in the 
first place; why must he feel guilty at 
the thought of Tom’s getting into trou- 
ble and disgrace? Why did he care 
anything about him ? and especially why 
must he feel that he ought to care for 
him much more than he had ever done, 
be kinder to him, yet severer with him, 
do more for him, yet deny him more, 
cultivate his friendship, yet resist his 
ideas? Cyril had done violence to this 
feeling many times, but he could not 
now dismiss it from his mind. There 
was trouble in his conscience on Tom’s 
account that he could not reason 
away. No wonder it was so. Those 
whose affection God gives us he in 
a manner lays upon us; their safety 
and welfare are, to a certain extent, our 
charge. Does he give us influence over 
any one, he will call us to account for 
the power. Have we been too indolent 
or inefficient to exercise it, or have we 
done so only to amuse and gratify our- 
selves, one day we shall be called to 
confess and to mourn over the misused 
or buried talent. Nay, the punishment 
will not wait till that day. It begins 
with the sin. The clinging object that 
we will not lift up with us toward heav- 
en will draw us down to the earth by its 
own weight. 

If Cyril caught a glimpse of this truth 
as he sat musing over the unheeded 
pages of his book, he did not try to 
obtain a nearer view. From tom and 
his writing his mind soon wandered to 
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pleasanter themes. There lay the two- 
dollar note that Tom, asking no consent 
but his own to the exchange, had laid 
down in place of the essay. How 
strange it seemed, Cyril thought, that 
one should throw his money about like 
that. No doubt Tom would almost for- 


_ get he had paid it, just as, having paid 


it, and so, as he supposed, made the 
essay entirely his own, he would almost 
forget he had not originated every word 
of that. But that note now represented 
to Cyril the white gloves that helped 
make Miss Kerlie’s sociable possible to 
him. His mind wandered to thoughts 
of that bright-eyed young lady, and of 
the pleasures she had planned, and the 
flattering desire she had so urgently ex- 
pressed to have him take part in them. 
His self-complacency was restored. In 
the midst of many pleasing visions, his 
mind soon ran astray, vanity getting the 
mastery of it. So that at last, when, 
toward twelve o’clock, Tom held up his 
finished composition, saying, “There, 
old fellow, I’m gloriously fixed for to- 
morrow ; and thank you for it!” Cyril 
answered, from the midst of his dreams, 
“You needn’t, Tom! at that price” — 
pointing to the note — “I'd like to write 
compositions for the whole division.” 

Oh, Cyril, how could you say it with- 
out shame? Think what it is that you 
propose to cover your hands with, that 
they may be spotless enough to offer to 
gentle ladies! It is the price of a lie! 
It should seem to you that the whitest 
gloves bought with that money would 
turn black upon your palms; and that 
any true hand would instinctively draw 
back from the contact with yours. 

Cyril spoke as he did, wantonly, in an 
hour when reason and: conscience had 
fallen asleep, and vanity was uppermost ; 
but the words brought the temptation 
they challenged. 

Tom read his essay in the class next 
day with a pompous, boastful air, that 
exceedingly amused his friends. They 


perceived at once that he was not its 
author. When they bantered him about 
it, he readily told its story, repeating, 
moreover, for their benefit, Cyril’s fool- 
ish wish. 

The consequence was that the next 
Friday evening a knot of idle fellows, 
unprepared with their essays, yet more 
in jest than in earnest, betook them- 
selves to Cyril’s room. “ Rivers !” they 
cried, entering with a great noise of talk 
and laughter, “behold your. fellow-men 
in trouble! We’ve come for help!” 

“ What’s wanted ?” cried Cyril, cheer- 
fully, looking up from his book. 

“We want you to write us each a 
composition, as you did Raddon.” 

Cyril was taken by surprise. His 
face clouded a little. ‘‘ One, two, three, 
four, five!” he said, counting; “five 
of you that haven’t written your essays ! 
What a division ours is! I wonder you 
an’t ashamed to give it such a reputa- 
tion for ‘ flunking.’” 

“We are,” said Sine, readily; “for 
the honor of the division don’t let us go 
up to old M’Tafor empty-handed! We 
don’t want to disgrace it so.” 

“ Empty-handed!” said Cyril, “ that’s 
one thing; but emvty-headed is anoth- 
er! I could not help that, you know, 
if I was to try.” 

“No, we wouldn’t ask it; but won’t 
you write our essays for us? We'll 
plank you down a dollar apiece if you 
will. Say, now!” 

“You really suppose,” said Cyril, 
“that I can write five original essays, 
diverse in style and sentiment, for you 
lazy fellows ?” 

“Lazy fellows! hear the ingrate!” 
cried Benson. ‘Remember this, Riv- 
ers,” and, putting on the manner of his 
teacher, he began to quote some of his 
words to the class : “ ‘ The advantage of 
practice in this kind of writing can 
hardly be estimated. It furnishes a 
man with a sort of gauge of his acquire- 
ments and his command of them. It 
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gives ease of expression, readiness, in- 
genuity, and clearness in argument, and 
affords a motive for giving useful infor- 
mation upon the topics discussed.’ See, 
then, what we offer you, thoughtless 
youth! One essay is such a benefit, 
and we give you the chance to write 
five! You couldn’t be so blind to your 
own advantage as to refuse!” 

Cyril laughed, and yet his quick, 
selfish wisdom caught in earnest the idea 
so jestingly offered. He was silent a 
moment, and then he said, rather so- 
berly, “Well, fellows, that’s not such 
nonsense after all. I should think it 
would be a very curious exercise to write 
six different essays on the same subject, 
and see how nearly you could suit each 
one to the man you wrote it for. I’d 
just like to try it to see what I could 
do.” 

“Oh, do!” cried Benson, in delight. 
“You can do it as easy as fun. Whata 
joke on old M’Tafor, and what luck for 
us, boys!” 

“But can he really do it?” asked 
Baum, incredulously. ‘“ Five essays on 
the same subject! why, I don’t believe 
anybody could !” 

“He isn’t like you, you stupid!” an- 
swered Benson ; “he can do anything in 
the writing line!” 

“Only there’s so’short a time,” said 
Cyril; ‘only between now and to-mor- 
row morning. I don’t know that I want 
to lose my night’s sleep for a joke, or an 
experiment either.” | 

“But think of the five dollars,” said 
Benson; “you said the other day you 
wanted some money.” 

“So I do,” said Cyril, frankly. “To 
tell the truth, fellows, I’ve got to have 
some or lose half the fun that goes on 
this winter. So clear out, and I’ll see 
what I can do for you. Only, mind, I 
don’t make any promises; and if you 
don’t like what you get, you needn’t 
complain.” 


“ All right,” said Benson. ‘“ No dan- 
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ger of that! The luck’s too good to be 
believed ! ” 

“Write mine first,” he turned to say, 
as they were going out the door. “No, 
mine first!” cried the others ; and then 
some one began appropriately to sing, — 

“So say we all of us, 
So say we all;” 
and to that song they marched away. 

Cyril, left alone, smothered uneasy re- 
flections by setting himself to his task. 
He forgot its unlawfulness, because it in- 
terested his fancy and gave him room to 
exercise his ingenuity and imitative skill. 
He found the work not so hard as he 
had expected. His best ideas were not 
needed in any of the compositions he 
was writing now, for the men he wrote 
for were none of them as well informed 
or as accustomed to thinking as himself. 
He took some of the surface thoughts 
and put them into such a form of ex- 
pression as he knew the pretended au- 
thors would be likely to make use of, in 
one case setting them forth abruptly and 
in disorder; in another spinning them 
out with empty and unmeaning phrases; 
in a third, hanging them over with flant- 
ing flowers of rhetoric, or swelling 
them into splurgy flights of sounding 
sentences. The work began to afford 
him extreme amusement. He smiled to 
himself, and sometimes laughed aloud, as 
some expression that was exactly char- 
acteristic of the man he was writing for 
occurred to him. Every paper that he 
laid by was a triumph of wit and_ skill 
that delighted him. He could imagine 
the applause his clever work would 
bring him, and the sly mirth among the 
young men in the class-room to-morrow 
at the tutor’s deception, and no less at 
the expense of the unconscious readers, 
whose peculiarities he had so happily 
hit off in those five characteristic es- 
says. 

As he finished and folded the last one, 
the clock in the chapel tower was strik- 
ing two. He leaned back in his chair, 


men? 
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smiling in complacent revery. He 
thought he had done one of the clever- 


vest things of his whole college course. 


Nor did the remembrance of the five 
dollars he was to be paid for his work 
discontent him. It opened to him fan- 
cies of triumphs sweeter than even those 
among his classmates, —the triumphs 
of a favorite in gay society. How easily 
we are satisfied to measure ourselves by 
the light words of flattery the world will 
give us! to exaggerate in fancy its de- 
light in our society, and its opinion of 
our attractiveness and brilliancy! Have 
you ever seen, dear reader, some poor 
inmate of a mad-house who fancied him- 
self a monarch, who called his fantas- 
tic rags silk and ermine, his tinsel- 
decked staff a scepter, and his paste- 
board tiara a golden crown? who, com- 
placent in his fancied state, smiled 
down with condescension upon all other 
How little in hours of vanity do 
we differ from him! Give the mind, so 
well governed, a little flattery, even a lit- 
tle deserved praise, a manifestation of 
unusual love, a glimpse of some small 
success, and straightway we sit down 
like the madman, and inflate the plain 
and ordinary circumstances of our lives 
into airy castles, and enthrone there- 
on ourselves, glorified with wonder- 
ful wit, goodness, and beauty, and sur- 
rounded with the admiring homage and 
deep devotion of many lovers and 
friends. We say to ourselves at such 
times, “I am more fortunate than other 
men, better-gifted; my judgment is so 
good, my disposition is so sweet, I win 
admiration without an effort.” When we 
are tranced in such foolish happiness, 
with more pity than we look upon the 
madman, God, who knows in truth how 
miserable and blind and wanting in all 
things we are, looks down upon us ; and 
upon such hours, when the humiliation 
sure to come has opened our eyes, with 
what scorn and shame do we look back ! 

Into such an infatuation of vanity 
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Cyril had fallen,—an infatuation in 
which men have many times been liars 
and cheats, yes, and murderers, and 
gone about afterwards with complacent 
minds, astonished to hear the world call 
them reprobates. Cyril was dazzled by 
looking at his own gifts more than at 
the fullness of the Giver. He went to 
bed prayerless that night, for he felt no 
need of prayer. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PLEASURE WON AND HONOR LOST. 
“The end of that mirth is heaviness.” 


STILL under the influence of sucha 
mood as I have described in the last 
chapter, increased by the success of his 
essays, and the wonder and amusement 
of his classmates over them, Cyril went 
the next evening to see Miss Kerlie. 
Behold him happily at home in the 
beautiful drawing-room, ensconced in a 
luxurious easy-chair by the piano, where 
the young lady entertained him, now 
with a little music, and now with lively 
chat, and all the while with the sight of 
her pretty dress and animated, smiling 
face. She is telling him of her plans 
for the party, with which she is to open 
the series that Cyril has promised to 
attend. It is to be a charade party, but 
she wishes to make it altogether origin- 
al and brilliant, arranged so as to be as 
interesting to the audience as to the 
actors. But she has thought over it so 
much, and considered so many plans, 
that she is quite worried and confused, 
and can not decide which to adopt. She 
wishes Mr. Rivers would give her the 
help of his judgment. She is sure he 
has taste and skill in such matters, and 
could help her make the affair a per- 
fect success. 

Cyril is nothing loth, and they look 
over the charade-books together. It 
appears to Cyril that the most satisfac- 
tory plays his companion has been able 
to discover are not as original or as 
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pretty and witty as she could wish them 
to be. The wish to please her sets his 
imagination at work, and some bright 
ideas upon which to get up an evening’s 
entertainment, superior to any of those 
mentioned in the book, come into his 
mind. He lays them before her as at- 
tractively as he knows how. She is de- 
lighted, and casts away her book at 
once. Mr. Rivers has described exactly 
what she was in search of. It would be 
charming. If he can help her get up 
something of that kind, how much obliged 
to him she shall bé! So, when the 
evening had been passed in pleasant 
discussion, Cyril goes away engaged to 
write Miss Kerlie’s charades. 

His mind is working over them all 
the way home; it is full of-pretty fancies 
and odd and bright conceits. Though 
it is ten o’clock on Saturday night when 
he reaches his room, he loses no time 
in getting pen and paper to give his 
thoughts shape in words. Midnight 
comes upon him while he is still ab- 
sorbed in the work. He lingers over it, 
and can not bear to put it aside, though 
the first hours of the Sabbath have ar- 
rived. He does not put it out of his 
mind. He dreams over it; and when 
he wakes late the next morning, and hur- 
ries through his toilet while the prayer- 
bell is ringing its last peals, his thoughts 
revert again to the work they hardly left 
when he fell asleep. 

He is languid and tired this morning, 
and has a feeling, which makes him 
vexed and peevish, of having but little 
control over mind or body. His feet 
stumble upon the stairs, his hands fum- 
ble in trying to find the place in the 
hymn-book, his head and eyes are heavy, 
and his thoughts, how they will run 
upon things he should forget at this hour! 
He can not listen to the Scripture or the 
prayer. Miss Kerlie’s bright parlor, her 
conversation, her charades, will occupy 
his imagination in spite of all his efforts, 
till he almost hates them for haunting 
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him so. It is partly the want of sleep 
that ails Cyril; he has defrauded him- 
self of rest almost every night this week, 
and he must pay the penalty mentally 
and physically. But.he suffered noless 
in temper from having for a while lost 
the government of his mind in giving 
himself up to the pleasing delusions of 
vanity. There is dissipation without 
the wine-cup, or the gaming-table, or 
noisy companions. All those fall into 
it who lose the rule over themselves in 
any feeling, whether of anxiety, love, 
covetousness, or selfcomplacency. Di- 
minishing of strength and scattering of 
powers are always its sad consequences, 
and all are liable to them whose lives 
are not bound steadfastly back to the 
Giver’s, made hourly subject to his laws, 
and recipients of his grace. 

That Sunday was a restless day of 
discontent to Cyril. No word in the 
service of the chapel seemed to take 
hold upon his mind to comfort or please 
him, or to clear away the vain thoughts 
that clouded it. At Sunday school he 
revived a little, for Clara Kerlie was 
there, and smiled at him from across the 
room, and the society of scholars and 
teachers seemed to restore him. But 
it was only the little taste of favor and 
flattery that he contrived to extract from 
their society that had pleased him again 
for a while, and it soon left him as un- 
happy as before. 

The week-days that followed, howev- 
er, brought him enough of what he 
craved. His charades written out and 
approved, that was not enough. He 
must supervise the elaborate arrange- 
ments for their getting up, select the 
actors and direct the acting, take the 
chief part himself, and inspire all the 
others. He found enough to keep him 
busy with Miss Kerlie and her gay com- 
panions every spare moment of the next 
two weeks. And when the charades ~ 
had passed off brilliantly, they proved 
but the beginning of engagements of 
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the same kind. Cyril was admired and 
popular ; he was beset with invitations to 
great parties and small; he was asked 
to assist at theatricals and musicals and 
dancing soirees, and everywhere he was 
flattered. 

These temptations were of a kind he 
could not resist; he fell into them reck- 
lessly. He lost the fresh ambition he 
had brought back to college in a few 
months of this pleasure-seeking. He 
declared to himself that he could, at all 
events, be a respectable scholar, and 
that to work so hard and self-deny- 
ingly to be a shining one was not 
worth while. He forgot his father; 
he forgot the uses of industry that 
had once seemed so bright even to 
a selfish view ; saddest of all, he forgot 
his covenant vows, when, in the presence 
of God, of angels, and the church as- 
sembly, he had promised to live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world, looking for that blessed hope and 
the appearing of the Lord. What a con- 
trast the life described in those words 
presented to his own! 

But there is this comfort in think- 
ing of Cyril, and of all who like him 
have gone astray: God has not for- 
gotten his promises to them, though they 
have betrayed theirs to him. Night and 
day he watches over them, waiting for 
time to send an awakening voice. Night 
and day his hand is upon the circum- 
stances of their lives, using each to do 
his loving will, till, when his erring chil- 
dren have wandered on as far as to 
the bitter punishment they have laid up 
for themselves, he may bring them back 
in repentance to his feet. 

The first complication Cyril found in 
his career was its cost. He thought he 
had provided for that when he sold the 
essays. But he had not calculated for 
a change in his feelings about expendi- 
ture. The sight of elegance begets the 
wish for it. Constant intercourse with 
those who spend lavishly tempts to the 
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like carelessness in those whose means 
are scanty. It was not long before Cy- 
ril, coming into a brilliant parlor, and 
threading his way among the beautiful 
trails of lace, and silk, and satin, felt his 
homely, rusty coat out of place, anid 


‘kept himself studiously from near con- 


trast with Harry Richman, in his shin- 
ing dress-suit, laced shirt-front, and dia- 
mond studs. There was no help for 
him in>that respect, however, and he 
could resign himself the better, that the 
fairest lady of all would rather have his 
company than Harry’s, for all his splen- 
dor. But there were little expenses 
Cyril could not help indulging in; there 
were the concert tickets he was tempted 
to buy for the ladies of whose hospitality 
he had been.the recipient; and there 
was the fair they had got up for some 
benevolent purpose, that it would have 
been discourteous, certainly, for him nct 
to invest in. A hundred such ways of 
spending, that gave his companions not 
a moment’s thought, embarrassed him 
every day. No wonder he resorted again 
and again to writing compositions, for 
which there was always a demand. It 
took time he could ill spare, and he felt 
that it was degrading work. But most 
dangerous of all was the fact that, relying 
upon this resource, Cyril grew all the 
while less selfdenying and more ex- 
travagant, often exceeding the money in 
hand, and finding debts more easily 
made than canceled. In such extremi- 
ties it was another misfortune that Tom 
Raddon was at hand, glad to lend his 
friend anything he asked. 

When a man’s character is lowering 
ever so slightly, how soon the fact is 
known among his fellows! If they love 
him they do not speak of it, but they 
know it all the same. Cyril’s class- 
mates admired him for his talents, and 
loved him for his gentle, pleasant dispo- 
sition. They never blamed him publicly 
or privately, yet his standing in their 
respect was not quite as high as it had 
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been last year. His acts were of course 
patent among them. It was well known 
by most of them that he wrote composi- 
tions for sale, that he was in Raddon’s 
debt, and that he was more occupied 
with gay society than was right for a 
man in his position. Though they never 
censured him, they knew he was doing 
wrong. So instinctively were they si- 
lent concerning his actions among those 
who would be shocked by them, that 
John Seelye, very much occupied in his 
own pursuits, had never yet heard of 
the things of which I have been telling 
you. 

But one Friday evening Seelye and 
Stavins were passing Cyril’s room on 
their way to the prayer-meeting. “I 
wonder,” said John, looking up at the 
light in the windows, “if Rivers would 
not go with us to-night.” 

“It’s Friday night,” said Stavins ; “I 
am afraid he’ll be busy writing the fel- 
lows’ essays.” 

“The fellows’ essays!” said John, 
surprised ; “ what do you mean?” 

“Oh,” said Nollie, “I thought you 
knew. I forgot. Never mind about 
in 

“But what do you mean ?” persisted 
John. 

“ Why,” said Nollie, “you see, the 
fellows get belated with their composi- 
tions, and they pay him to write them 
for them, he writes so easily. I wish he 
wouldn’t do it; but none of them seem 
to think it’s any harm.” 

“Are you sure he does that? do you 
know positively?” asked John. He 
spoke with so severe a tone, that Nollie, 
frightened for Cyril, tried his best to say 
truthfully something that might excul- 
pate him. 

“JT never saw him do it,” he said, 
“nor talked about it with any of the fel- 
lows he did it for. But it is the common 
story. I have got used to hearing it; I 
thought you had. I should not have 
spoken of it.” 
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“No, you should not,” said John, 
earnestly. “There can’t be any truth 
in it. No man could do such a thing 
who was not lost to shame. I could 
hardly believe it of Rivers if I heard it 
from his own lips. It’s gossip, got up 
because of his patience with Raddon 
and that childish set. They hang round 
him as the poor boys do in our mission 
school. He has got some strange gift 
for pleasing and influencing them. Don’t 
tell me that instead of trying to do them 
good he would lend himself to ruining 
them. I will not believe it.” 

John was much agitated. His thoughts 
had flown to the mission school, to Cy- 
ril’s work there, to his influence, his 
speeches, his prayers. Could it be that 
this man John had thought likely to be 
so useful was false? John loved the 
school, and the bare suspicion filled him 
with jealousy for its welfare. Well it 


might, for though the story were proved 


to be slanderous, its very existence was 
prejudicial to Cyril. It could not have 
gained credence for a moment about a® 
thoroughly true man like John. 

Nollie Stavins knew in his heart that 
the story was true, but he was willing 
enough to let John disbelieve it. No 
more was said between them upon the 
subject. 

But every Sabbath after that it 
seemed to Cyril that in chapel or Sun- 
day school he never raised his eyes 
from his class or book but he met the 
troubled glance of John Seelye fixed 
upon him. He met it at first carelessly, 
then with wonder, and then with dread, 
and, at last, learned to avoid meeting it ; 
a consciousness of shame and unworthi- 
ness, every time that he did so, coming 
like a cloud over the bright atmosphere 
of worldly favor in which he had in- 
wrapped himself. 

A little incident that occurred about 
this time served to increase the uneasi- 
ness he felt in thinking of John Seelye. 
In one of the teachers’ meetings occurred 
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the annual election of officers for the 
school, and Cyril was nominated for 
secretary and treasurer. Of course, as 
it was an office of small responsibility, 
which any one of average intelligence 
and faithfulness could hold, and as Cyril 
was so popular, there was no expecta- 
tion of anything but a unanimous vote 
in his favor. There was a slight sensa- 
tion of surprise, then, when the superin- 
tendent counted one adverse vote. No 
one ‘noticed it much, however, except 
Cyril. Instinctively he glanced across 
the room at John Seelye. There was a 
shade of some sad feeling softening his 
face, but he met Cyril’s gaze quietly. 
Nevertheless Cyril was sure that John 
had cast that vote. 

Cyril went home that night with a 
sorrow in his heart almost as bitter as 
if the whole world had distrusted and 
rejected him, instead of one man. Per- 
haps it was because he had such reason, 
in his real unworthiness, to dread the 
first sign of distrust. 

Shall we inquire what had actuated 
John? Suppose he had good reason to 
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believe Cyril careless of honesty about 
his every-day work ; even then could it 
be feared he would betray the little trust 
they proposed to give him in the school? 
The thing would be impossible. There 
were bonds enough to secure him in this 
case, of course. He would not risk los- 
ing his character as a gentleman, and be- 
ing held up to the reprobation of the com- 
munity, for any such trivial temptation. 

But John could not reason in that 
way. To him the man who did not live 
the truth in the fear of God was never 
reliable; no, not when backed by 
the strongest securities, and by the 
strongest motives of worldly wisdom. 
Such a man he could not help place in 
any trust, however slight, especially a 
trust in the service of God. And in 
John’s little action I think there was a 
good lesson in political management for 
Tom Raddon to learn. If a man is un- 
faithful to his own best interests, do not 
put those of others into his hands in the 
blind hope that he will deal with them 
more justly and wisely. 

(To be continued.) 
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Translated from the German, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
AS A WIDOW. 


THUS was the tie ruptured that God 
had formed between Lavater and his 
Anna. They had been united nearly 
They had served the 
Lord with all fidelity. Their house was 
the abode of peace. Their married life 
bad been a song of praise in his glory. 
They had experienced sorrow and joy 
together. This made the loss of her 
beloved husband all the more painful to 
the affectionate wife. Owing to her own 
frequent illnesses, she had never thought 
of outliving him. But now she had 
stood by his suffering, wearisome sick- 


bed, by his coffin, and by his grave. 
She had lost, through his death, all the 
happiness and joy of her life. 

It was hard for her to leave the par- 
sonage whose friendly walls had once 
inclosed her quiet, complete happiness. 
Her departure from these rooms was 
made somewhat less painful, as a home 
was found for her in her father’s house, 
where she could live, and might hope to 
spend her remaining days. Her parents 
had long since gone, it is true; but so 
much the more deeply there was awak- 
ened in the soul of Anna Lavater a 
homesickness for the eternal, heavenly 
house of her Father above. She de- 
sired to depart and be with Christ and 
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all her beloved ones who had already 
gone to glory. She hoped to follow her 
departed husband, for her health was 
very feeble. But the Lord had not so 
‘willed it. She was to wander many 
‘years through this vale of tears. The 
words of the apostle, ‘“‘ Now she that is 
a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth 
in God, continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day” (1 Tim. v. 5), 
became as a light to her feet, a lamp to 
her path. 

Ten years passed sadly and slowly 
over the sorrowing widow, during which 
she lived in silence and solitude with 
her daughter Louise. There are few 
records of her life during this period. 
Even her son-in-law communicated to 
us nothing concerning it. The veil of 
silent retirement concealed the tears, the 
cares, the sighs, and prayers of the sor- 
rowing widow. Her only earthly pleas- 
ure was in the happiness of her children 
and grandchildren. The evening of her 
life was disturbed by much bodily suffer- 
ing. Whenever she was taken ili she 
cheered herself with the hope that she 
was soon to be re-united to her dear 
ones. When health returned, she la- 
mented that this hope remained unful- 
filled, and especially that she was not 
yet riper for heaven. But she yielded, 
with humble patience, to God’s will. It 
was a great grief to her when one of her 
three children was called to suffer, as 
was often the case with her eldest daugh- 
ter, who in this respect seemed appoint- 
ed to follow in her mother’s footsteps. 

At Whitsuntide of the year 1811, she 
was seized with a severe attack of fever, 
and suffered many long days with such 
severe pain in her head that she could 
scarcely move, and only speak in whis- 
pers. This pain exhausted her sorely. 
Symptoms of dropsy in the chest then 
showed themselves. She dreaded that 
disease the more because it would make 
her such a burden to her, friends, es- 
pecially to her daughter Louise. She 
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hoped her feeble strength would not be 
able to sustain a long struggle. But this 
time God’s ways and thoughts were 
again quite different from what she ex- 
pected. Her illness lasted till toward 
the end of the year, and carried her to 
the very gate of death, but not through 
it. Here she showed the love that seek- 
eth not its own, but the things of others. 
Her eldest daughter, Nette, was so ill 
that she was ordered to some distant 
baths. It distressed her to leave her 
suffering mother at this time. And her 
mother, who awaited the near approach 
of death, could not see her daughter de- 
part without deep grief, since she feared 
she should never see her face again on 
earth. But she encouraged her not to 
defer the care of her health on her ac- 
count. She said to her, “ My child, it is 
a sacred duty, for the sake of your hus- 
band and children, to do everything pos- 
sible for your health. God will care for 
the rest. May God bless and strength- 
en you!” And so the mother and 
daughter took leave of each other. 

That experienced physician, her ow 
son Henry, had not given up the hope 
of saving his mother’s life, with God’s 
help, though he did not venture to op- 
pose her hopes and wishes. Sometimes 
her son-in-law, Gessner, expressed the 
opinion that she was not so near death 
as she supposed. She would reprove 
him at such times for his unbelief, with 
a pleasant smile. But when, toward the 
end of the year 1811, she found herself 
recovering, she became truly sad at find- 
ing her wishes unfulfilled, and, as she 
expressed it, to be set down on the earth 
again, when she fancied herself at the 
very gate of heaven. Meanwhile her 
restoration reached only a certain point. 
In March, 1812, a new disease assailed 
her. She suffered at this time severe 
pain. But she was chiefly troubled 
at not being able to keep her mind and 
heart employed. Her face became so 
pale and thin that she once said, “I am 
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almost afraid to look at myself, 1am so 
emaciated. But that is as tt should be ; 
that must happen when this poor house 
falis into ruins. And who knows tf 
this sight will not awaken in one and 
another the desire for immortality 2” 
She bore all her sufferings’ with Chris- 
tian patience and cheerful faith. She 
looked forward to death with perfect 
calmness, and set herself seriously to 
prepare for it. She knew where to seek 
and to find support and strength. 
“ Dear Louise,” she said once to her 
daughter, under the pressure of severe 


pain, “Aelp me to pray that I be not 


overcome in this conflict, and that God 
would quite take away my own will and 
put his own in its place. I want to 
submit to him with joy, not because I 
must. The disease I dreaded most 
(dropsy of the chest) is close at hand. 
May the Lord strengthen me that I may 
not suffer yet more severely, but suffer 
in him,— die in him.” 

The visits of faithful friends were very 
agreeable during her illness. Though 
she could not talk much herself, yet 
words of sympathy and affection were 
very welcome. She said very little about 
her sorrows and sufferings, and then 
only when questioned about them. She 
did not like to make herself burdensome 
through much complaint. She once said 
to a friend who had wrung from her the 
history of her sufferings, “7 wish I could 
take back every sound of complaint, when 
LT think how much happier I am than 
thousands of others, and how many 
cheer me with their faithful love and 
sympathy. When I feel myself con- 
strained, by my sufferings and weakness, 
to cry, Lord, have mercy upon me! L al- 
ways want to add immediately, — But 
not on me only, but all who need thy com- 
passion as I do.” When, on the evening 
of a day of severe pain, her son-in-law 
asked her how she was, she replied, “/ 
must not complain, but can not say [ am 
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caster. I would rather lay my hand 
upon my mouth and be silent.” 

She often sought, as tenderly and del- 
icately as possible, to prepare her daugh- 
ter Louise, who loved her mother with 
her whole heart, for their approaching 
separation, and to accustom her to the 
thought of it. She repeatedly spoke of 
it to her quite openly. She said once, 
“Dear child, it appears to me more and 
more certain that this sickness will be my 
last; and if I did not feel my heart to 
be so cold, so far from God, I should 
wish it might be so. The only thing 
that makes the thought of death painful 
is the difficulty I find in making my last 
days what I could wish them to be. But 
I keep hoping my mind will be clearer 
before I depart.” She then took the 
hand of her beloved daughter in hers, 
and said, “You will not, dear, let the 
thought of our separation become too 
painful for you; and you will promise to 
take care of your health then, and to 
enjoy life as much as possible? I do 
not say, Seek distraction ; that is worth 
nothing; but do not let grief so over- 
come you as to unfit you for the enjoy- 
ments of both mind and heart. Rejoice, 
too, when I am asleep, that you were 
able to take care of your mother unto 
the end. Believe that the Lord will al- 
ways lead you by the hand. Never let 
go of that hand, and then you will walk 
safely.” j 

She wanted her grave-clothes made 
while she was yet alive, in order that 
her friends might have less care and 
trouble at her interment. When a per- 
son came into her room for this purpose, 
she said to her daughter Louise, “Go 
out now; this will make your heart beat 
with fear. But it is not hard for me to 
attend myself to what will be my last 
want on earth.” Louise sat some time 
by the bed weeping. The mother dried 
the tears of her daughter, and said, “ Let 
your tears flow as freely as they will now, 
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but after that compose yourself. Be- 
lieve that God counts these tears and 
regards them with pleasure. My love, 
I will not conceal it from-you, — do not 
conceal it from yourself, —my debility is 
increasing. But spare yourself, and 
know that you will thus relieve me. You 
will need all your strength by and by.” 

On the birthday of this same daughter, 
she opened at a passage of Scripture for 
her at a venture, and fell upon Ps. cxxi. 
7, 8, when she read these words with 
visible joy: “The Lord shall preserve 
thee from all evil: he shall preserve thy 
soul. The Lord shall preserve thy go- 
ing out and thy coming in from this 
time forth, and even for evermore.” 
She then took her hand, and said, “ It did 
my heart good for your sake to think of 
leaving these to you as my parting words. 
If, when I come to my end, I can say 
no more to you, think that my soul fled 
from the body full of these wishes.” 

The words we here repeat unveil the 
holy, patient mind of this sufferer. It 
is true that her words often changed 
with the condition of her body. But 
her real sentiments were always the 
same. Yet she often reproached her- 
self when she had not preserved her 
usual quiet- patience. She once said to 
her daughter, “ When I look back on this 
sickness, I must confess, with shame, 
that up to that time IT had made no pro- 
gress. It is true I have many blessed 
moments, when the grace of God shines 
sweetly upon me, and I can look the 
more upon my want of feeling as the re- 
sult of bodily weakness, because all my 
infirmities are of a sort to affect the 
mind. JZ hope, however, the Lord will 
so prepare me that he will find me good 
for something there. Oh, how gladly 
I will content myself with and rejoice in 
the smallest task he assigns me!” 

She once asked her son-in-law, “Is it 
not from light-mindedness that I look 
forward to death so calmly? It often ap- 
pears so to me, because I can soseldom 
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pray now connectedly, or reflect as I 
ought.” Gessner replied, “ Dearest mo- 
ther, the fact that you can look forward 
calmly to death is the strongest proof 
that it is not from light-mindedness, for 
light-mindedness could’ never do that. 
It is the fault of your body that you can 
not think and pray connectedly. Be- 
sides, your heart lies open before God. 
He reads everything in it. It is quite 
indifferent ¢o 42m whether our thoughts 
and feelings are expressed in words or 
not, though this is not the case with us.” 

Her humility is seen in the following 
words: ‘“ The Lord has stripped me so 
of everything, that [ may appear before 
him quite poor and useless. There ts 
nothing left for me to do but to cry, Lord, 
have mercy upon me! All the good that 
has chanced to happen through me has 
vanished from my sight. Only a host 
of faults, indiscretions, negligences, ap- 
pear before me. Oh, Hsu’ well for me 
that I have a Redeemer and Benefactor, 
to whom IL must cling tf I would have 
peace!” 

During the second half: of the year 
1812, she improved perceptibly. She 
was not quite well, —that she never was 
in her life; but her condition was com- 
paratively comfortable. As she com- 
pleted her seventieth year, on the 15th 
of July, she addressed her children and 
grandchildren in some birthday verses 
which expressed the real wishes and 
feelings of her heart. It had become 
hard to her to find herself once more 
chained to earth while her face was al- 
ready turned toward the bright hights 
of heaven, and her longing feet al- 
ready were hastening toward a blissful 
eternity. It was particularly hard, be- 
cause since her last illness she could no 
longer visit the beloved house of God, 
to worship there in the congregation of 
holiness. But she submitted to this, too, 
with quiet, cheerful patience. She was 
satisfied with what the Lord gave and 


with what hedenied her. In this peace- 
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ful state she enjoyed, for two years, the 
love of her grateful children, grand- 
children, and devoted friends. She had 
now but one desire, “that as always, so 
now also, Christ should be magnified in 
her body, whether it be by life or by 
death.” 


CHAPTER XII. ‘ 
THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. 


THUS two years had passed away 
quietly and peacefully. The saintly 
cross-bearer felt herself at last passably 
well. Her children hoped to keep her 
yet longer with them, and to enjoy her 
devoted affection. But God had deter- 
mined otherwise. 

On the 19th of September, 1814, Anna 
Lavater was again taken very ill. During 
the first weeks her strength was so 
much reduced that she awaited her 
speedy deliverance with great assurance 
and delight. Those who did not know 
her tenacity of life would have believed 
her to be dying. But after a prolonged 
illness she so far recovered as to be 
able to spend a part of the day out of 
bed. She continued in this state till 
March, 1815. She was still compara- 
tively comfortable, and was cheered by 
the unwearied attentions of her daugh- 
ter Louise, and the tender medical care 
of her son. But from the month of 
March in this year, she was quite pros- 
trated by debility. Her head fell forward 
so that even in lying down she could not 
keep it in any position. But she was 
cheerful and peaceful. She smiled on 
every one who approached her, and her 
joyful face showed that God was near 
her with comfort and support. “J am 
more peaceful and cheerful,” she often 
said at this time, “than J have been in 
a great while. I know very well that 
my bodily strength is failing, but that 
does not alarm me.” 

Her greatest grief was that she could 
no longer see her eldest daughter, who 


was confined to her sick-bed. Although 
her son-in-law only lived at a distance 
of fifty steps from her house, the daugh- 
ter was too ill to be carried to her mo- 
ther. 

This was the case with the mother also. 
Anna and her Nette had courage and pa- 
tience enough to enable them to yield to 
the will of God, and bear this cross wil- 
lingly. But it was still a great sorrow to 
the heart of the mother. She always 
shed tears of longing for her beloved 
daughter when her son-in-law or the 
grandchildren visited her. But at last 
she overcame in this conflict, and bowed 
herself under the hand of her heavenly 
Father. It was a great comfort and re- 
freshment to her that her daughter was 
cheerful and patient. She thanked God 
for it, and said, “Z can now believe, 
thank God, that he has some holy design 
in this trial, and that tt will lead to 
blessed results.” 

Owing to the cheerful serenity the 
Lord vouchsafed her, she rejoiced in the 
hope of celebrating Passion-week quietly 
and to their edification with her daugh- 
ter Louise. But on the evening of 
Palm Sunday her disease assumed so 
severe a form, and asthmatical attacks 
became so frequent, that her strength 
was quickly exhausted. She spent many 
days in sleep, and when she awoke felt 
herself depressed in spirits in place of 
her former cheerfulness. She suffered 
from severe pain in her head and neck, 
which was increased by the position in 
which her head still remained. She was 
truly grieved to lose the sacred privi- 
leges of Passion-week. “AZ,” said 
she, “what are human plans! How I 
rejoiced at the approach of this week, 
and now I can scarcely sigh, or silently 
reflect.” But she remained gentle and 
patient amid her severe sufferings, and 
this week of pain was not without its 
benediction to her soul. 

It became constantly more probable 
that the long-tried sufferer was approach- 
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ing herend. Heraspecthad changed, and 
the pallor of death had appeared. Her 
pulse was weak and irregular. On the 
26th of March, her illness and its ac- 
companying sufferings became more se- 
vere. The next day she was somewhat 
better, and found comfort and refresh- 
ment in prayer and in Christian conver- 
sation. But on this same day she was 
overcome by distressing restlessness, 
which seemed to be the harbinger of 
death, and during which she did not 
heed her other symptoms. On the 28th 
of March she was again relieved. She 
took a tender farewell of her friends. 
Her grandchildren —her Nette’s chil- 
dren —had come at her request. She 
raised herself, embraced them, and said 
in a distinct, clear voice, “ Way Fesus 
Christ clasp you in his arms, as [ clasp 
you in my dying arms. May he sanc- 
tify, bless, and keep every one of you, and 
bring you all into his kingdom. May 
he hear the prayers your parents have 
offered for you, and those that in much 
weakness [ too have offered. Oh, how L 
shall rejoice when I find you all again / 
Let every joy, every sorrow, fasten you 
more closely to Fesus. You live in times 
when many temptations will assatl you. 
Pray for strength to remain faithful to 
the Lord. Be a blessing to your parents. 
Do not let it be a mere duty, but your 
greatest delight, to do everything that lies 
in your power for your suffering mother. 
It will sweeten the bitterness her tliness 
brings with it.” She then thanked each 
child for its love, gave to each a fare- 
well kiss, and sank back, weary and ex- 
hausted, upon her pillow. 

The next day her mind wandered 
somewhat. She seemed to embrace and 
press some one joyfully to her heart. 
When her son-in-law approached her 
_bed-side with a message from her daugh- 
ter, she replied, with a bright smile, “1 
have myself bade her good-morning. Did 
you not observe that she was here? 
What a delight it was to me!” 


On the 31st of March she had a 
new and severe struggle. Her left side 
seemed slightly paralyzed. In the course 
of the afternoon she became very rest- 
less. Her whole appearance denoted 
great distress. She did not appear to 
understand conversation, and took no 
notice of it. But every word she her- 
self uttered, in a broken voice, showed 
that her whole soul was prayer. Oc- 
casionally an encouraging, comforting 
word was spoken, but she did not seem 
to hear it. Her face was covered with 
a cold sweat, her forehead and hands 
had the coldness of death. All her 
friends, and the physician also, thought 
her last hour had come. 

But the nearer heaven so much the 
steeper the path. Anna Lavater must pass 


through long and fearful struggles be- - 


fore her faithful Lord could say, It is 
enough! She still had more bodily 
strength than could have been believed 
after such long and severe illnesses. 
Her path must now lead through a dark 
valley before it must emerge into the 
light. The condition into which she 
passed prepared indescribable distress 
for herself, and especially for her be- 
loved nurse, her devoted Louise. She 
said of it herself, in a moment of 
relief, with deep feeling, that all her 
previous sufferings bore no compari- 
son with this. In herfeverish dreams she 
fancied that an abandoned woman was 
pushing her daughter Louise away, and 
putting herself in her place. She imag- 
ined she saw the woman when the child 
of her heart stood before her, expressing 
all possible love and devotion. She 
knew the features, figure, voice, and 
dress of her daughter, but she persuad- 
ed herself that this was all falsehood, 
and that the shameless deceiver assumed 
this appearance, and called her mother, 
from wickedness. Added to this, she 
believed her friends to be speaking most 
cruel words to her, accusing those she 


loved best, and herself also, of crimes of 
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which they were incapable. The whole 
thing appeared so real and certain that 
she suffered as much under the. burden 
of these fancies as if they expressed the 
real truth. 

These torments lasted three whole 
months. -When a moment of relief now 
and then appeared, and she recognized 
her Louise, her delight was unspeaka- 
ble. But her joy was embittered by the 
certainty that she would soon fall back 
into her previous condition, and by the 
lively remembrance of the torture she 
had suffered. She often, with scalding 
tears, embraced her tenderly-beloved 
daughter, who suffered with her during 
those terrible hours. She once said, 
weeping bitterly, “Oh, if my blessed 
mother could see me in this condition, 
what would she say?” Louise replied, 
“She would say, The way through which 
you must pass is fearfully steep; but, 
believe me, it leads to a heavenly inher- 
itance.” “Do you think she would 
really say that to me?” she asked, half- 
glad, half-doubting, and wiped away her 
tears with her daughter’s handkerchief. 
“Your tears and mine may well be 
mixed together,” said she. ‘ How many 
we have shed together!” But such 
moments were very rare during those 
three months, and afforded only a pain- 

ful pleasure. 
"What oppressed her most was that 
the supposed impostor who appeared to 
her feverish fancy accused her and her 
friends, as we have already seen, of crimes 
and sins which she, at such moments, 
believed to have been really committed. 
She complained of this to her son-in- 
law, Gessner, and asked him for coun- 
sel and comfort. Gessner said to her, 
“Dear mother, in the first place, I must 
solemnly assure you that neither Louise 
nor myself, nor any of us, have seen the 
person who has caused you so much 
trouble. But I believe, nevertheless, 
that you really see her, —really hear 
those horrible calumnies from her. It has 
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made the same impression on your sight 
and hearing as if there certainly were a 
person who spoke so. But, dearest mo- 
ther, just out of what sht says you can 
see that her only purpose is to torment 
you. She could not in any way wound 
you more deeply than by speaking rude 
falsehoods about those you love. There- 


‘fore look at the whole thing as a ¢empia- 


tion. When she wants to tempt you to 
sin; you can resist her with contempt. 
When she tries to undermine your peace, 
and your love and esteem for your 
friends, do the same.” The poor inva- 
lid listened attentively to these words, 
and appeared to understand and lay hold 
of them. She said afterward to her 
daughter, “ Ves, he has hit upon tt; it ts 
just so.” Itsis true the tormenting ap- 
parition often returned, but was quickly 
and easily overcome. It was truly touch- 
ing to hear her, when she believed her- 
self alone, praying earnestly for the sup- 
posed deceiver. If she ever in her life 
regarded any one as an enemy, it was 
this woman who caused her such an- 
guish. And she begged the Lord to 
forgive her, and lead her into the way 
of salvation. Her noiseless, beautiful 
piety shone out in her moments: of 
greatest spiritual darkness. Once, when 
she had had read to her a hymn of Lav- 
ater, “ Longing after Jesus,” she raised 
herself up in her bed. Louise asked 
her what she wanted. She folded her 
hands, and replied, “ Only compassion 
for me and mine.” 

The 8th of July was her birthday. It 
came at a time when her mind was cloud- 
ed, and she knew nothing of the day. 
When her attention was afterwards 
called to it, she said, “ W2th what grat- 
itude I ought to look back on those sev- 
enty-three years ! Notwithstanding all 
the sorrows they have brought me, I 
must still say, The Lord has borne me 
through them as on eagles’ wings. 
She then raised herself and prayed. 
“OQ Lord, hear in mercy what thy 
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child — dare I say thy child ?— says to 
thee, on her last birthday, perhaps the 
last day of her life! As the hart pant- 
eth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God.” She then fell 
asleep. When she awoke she said to 
her daughter, “You see how tt is, Louzse. 
When the Lord ought to find me pray- 
ing, he finds me sleeping.” 

In the course of the month of July 
she gradually lost sight of her torment- 
ing fancies. Her rational moments re- 
turned more frequently, and sometimes 
lasted hours, sometimes half or a whole 
day. She became interested once more 
in what was going on about her. But 
her head remained very weak. She felt 
this, and was often saddened by it. But 
she had become more peaceful than 
eyer. She, and all whom she loved, re- 
joiced at this. She could occasionally 
read in a book. She first attempted it 
at the close of July. But it was diffi- 
cult, very difficult, for her to understand 
what she read. She once read a few 
lines of a prayer, and said, sorrowfully 
and with tears, “ Fust think, Louise, I 
do not understand the connection of this 
passage! How sadly things are mixed 
up in my head! How this adistresses 
me!” She then folded her hands, 
raised her eyes to heaven, and said ear- 
nestly, ‘ Well, Lord, if I can not pray, 
I can stammer. Thou dost understand 
stammering too.’ She then embraced 
Louise, and asked her to pray with her 
diligently in her easier moments. She 
was in the habit of praying aloud. In 
her days of health she used to go into 
her little room and fasten the door be- 
hind her. Now she prayed aloud even 
when her daughter was in the room. 

On the 7th of August, the anniversa- 
ry of the formation of the confederacy, 
she wished to be taken out of bed and 
placed by the window. From it she 
could see the procession on its way to 
the cathedral. When she heard the 
ringing of bells and the thunder of 
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cannon, she prayed with great earnest- 
ness for her beloved country, and that it 
might soon be exchanged for the real 
and eternal one in heaven. She prayed 
that the God of war and of peace would 
unite’ the minds, still in discord, with 
each other, in order that her fellow-citi- 
zens might not always remain unworthy 
of the wonderful protection vouchsafed 
them. 

She recognized, with deep gratitude, 
the great sacrifice made by her affec- 
tionate daughter Louise, who consumed 
her own health and strength in unwea- 
ried cares, while she redoubled her love 
and fidelity because her sister was 
missed at the sick-bed. She rewarded 
her with many words of grateful affec- 
tion, and many maternal counsels. The 
mother and daughter had once been 
talking about the future of the latter. 
The mother closed the conversation 
thus: ‘“ About many things I can not 
say, Do this or that, because I do not 
want to move a finger that might oppose 
God’s will.” She then raised her hands 
and prayed aloud: ‘“ O Lord, now I lay 
this child on thy heart! Do thou con- 
trol all her decisions, and reward her in 
every case for the love and devotion she 
has shown me. Thou knowest best how 
weak and faint Iam; but thou art rich 
enough for all. Thou canst reward her 
forme. Thou knowest every sacrifice 
she has made. Oh, bless her for it eter- 
nally, and let her become, in all things, 
a blessing to others.” 

Her health. became so much more 
comfortable that it appeared as if it 
were about to be restored. She spent 
several hours of the day in her arm- 
chair. One day she would be better, the 
next worse. The night of the 18th and 
19th of September was a very good one. 
When she awoke in the morning, she 
said, with an expression of joy and grati- 
tude, “ Now I know what a good night 
and a quiet sleep are.” It was just a year 
that day since her attack of illness. 
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Her daughter Louise reminded her of it, 
and expressed her joy that~ she had 
been so peacefully carried through that 
year of suffering. The saintly invalid 
immediately thanked the Lord for it, and 
praised him because she could trust in 
him, even if now severe suffering await- 
ed her. The remembrance of those 
frightful three months, when the tor- 
menting apparition had distressed her, 
always remained the most painful expe- 
rience of her life. She said to a friend 
who visited her in those days, and 
whom she had not seen for a year, 
“Oh, my dear, what experiences I have 
had since I saw you! But God helped 
me. I may venture to say that the Lord 
has honored me by letting me follow him 
over the brook Kedron, even to Gethsem- 
ane.’ She also received some friends 
from a distance, whom she wished to 
see and to speak to. The last of them 
was Pastor Steinkopf, from London, 
who with his wife had a delightful inter- 
view with their suffering friend, on the 
21st of September, the day before he 
left Zurich. All who visited the sick- 
room at that time, left that chamber, 
consecrated by Christian patience and 
prayer, truly edified. The sacred prom- 
ise, “At evening time it shall be light” 
(Zech. xiv. 7), was fulfilled here after 
prolonged darkness. 

The saintly sufferer was at last ripened 
for her home. Her faith had been pre- 
served and strengthened in the furnace 
of affliction. It was found more perfect 
and costly than gold that has passed 
through the fire. Now the Lord said, 
It is enough! Now she should pass 
from night into eternal, blissful light ! 
On the evening of the 22d of September, 
she had a violent access of fever. From 
that moment she never spoke. She lay 
unconscious two days. At last, on Mon- 
day, on the evening of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, at eight o’clock, nothing was 
left of her but the weary, long-tried 
body. The immortal spirit had burst 
through its feeble, worn-out abode, and 


sprung forth to its eternal home. She 
was now for ever re-united to her be- 
loved husband, and no separation should 
part them again. She was with the five 
children who had preceded her to their 
Father’s house. She was with her God 
and Saviour, to whom she clung faith- 
fully, both living and dying. 

Thus Anna Lavater lived, loved, suf- 
fered, and died. Her son-in-law closes 
his record of her life with the words a 
Christian once applied to a disciple of 
the Lord, which he says also beautifully 
and truly describe this servant of his. 
“] have often tried to understand what 
made our departed friend so peculiarly 
beloved and esteemed by her relatives 
and all who knew her. I found a hun- 
dred answers to this question, which are 
all comprehended in this one, She was 
so peculiarly beloved because she forgot 
herself in her love to God and man. 
Hence her fidelity in her profession, her 
silent patience in suffering ; hence, espe- 
cially, the sweetness, benevolence, lenity, 
and harmlessness of her demeanor. 
This virtue, which characterized the de- 
parted, was the source of many pleas- 
ures. For though she never demanded 
or prescribed anything, she was always 
skillful in recognizing and enjoying 
whatever was good in the present. 
She always found something, and never 
went empty. As she never wished to 
rule, she met with all the more joyful 
obedience, and the less opposition ; and 
when she was opposed she suffered the 
less because she was not self-willed. 
Whoever was with her felt, ‘She seek- 
eth not her own, but also the things of 
others.’ This very soul of virtue, this 
mind of Christ, was the spring and 
source of all the rest. With it and 
through it she won for herself the Order 
of Merit, whose mild star she now will 
wear upon as well as within her breast.” 

Anna Lavater was not a dazzling, but 
a warm and shining light in the Lord. 
Her adorning was not the outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair and of wearing 
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of gold, or of putting on apparel, but 
the hidden man of the heart, the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price. 
She was a “rose of Sharon, and a lily 
of the vale.” 

The Friend who dwells among the 
roses rejoices in the graces with which 


he has_ himself clothed them in his 
beautiful and fragrant garden. And all 
who love him rejoice in the flowers he 
has planted and adorned with beauty, 
and praise him for his wonderful glory. 
Thus may this picture of the life of a 
Swiss pastor’s wife be a source of grate- 
ful joy and benediction to Christian hearts. 


FLORENCE .NIGHTINGALE. 


FROM “THE LEISURE HOUR.” 


THE portrait of Florence Nightingale 


‘will suggest far more than we need ex- 
press in words; for her truly womanly 
mission in going out at the head of a 
small body of nurses, in the face of 
countless dangers, to tend our wounded 
soldiers in the Crimea, is known to every 


British subject. A testimonial fund of 
£50,000, raised in acknowledgment of 


‘her services, which was at her special 


request spent on the establishment and 
maintenance of an institution for train- 


Ing nurses, shows how generally her 
work was appreciated ; but few, except 
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her personal friends, know the self-de- 
votion and energy she brought to bear 
upon her task, or the difficulties she sur- 
mounted. 

Florence Nightingale, the youngest 
daughter of W. E. S. Nightingale, of 
Embley Park, Hampshire, and Lea 
Hurst, Derbyshire, was born at Flor- 
ence in May, 1820. She enjoyed all the 
advantages of education which wealth 
could command; it was said of her, — 
“In knowledge of the ancient languages, 
and of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, in general arts, science, and 
literature, her attainments are extraordi- 
nary. There is scarcely a modern lan- 
guage which she does not understand, 
and she speaks French, German, and 
Italian as fluently as her native English.” 

It is also recorded of her that “the 
schools of the poor round Lea Hurst and 
Embley first felt her kindly influence as 
a visitor and teacher.” But from early 
childhood her great delight was to min- 
ister to suffering. The little girl would 
bind up the broken limbs of her dolls ; 
the young maiden would visit and soothe 
the young and suffering on her father’s 
estates. But when she attained woman- 
hood she craved a broader scope for her 
special instincts, and she gathered fresh 
knowledge from visits to the reformato- 
ries and hospitals of London and Edin- 
burgh. In 1851 she sought further ex- 
perience by spending three months in 
the German institution at Kaiserwerth. 
On her return to London she devoted 
her personal services and private means 
to re-organizing the Hospital for Sick 
Governesses in Harley Street. In 1854, 
at the request of the War Secretary, she 
took the conduct of a body of nurses 
sent out to alleviate the sufferings of our 
soldiers in the hitherto woefully mis- 
managed hospitals at Scutari, What 
her ministrations were there is best de- 
scribed by the pen of an eye-witness : — 

“Night is specially trying to the sick 
and wretched; then on all sides arose 
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the moans of pain or the murmurings of 
delirium. At this period there were no 
night nurses; but Miss Nightingale, 
lamp in hand, each night traversed alone 
the four miles of beds. How many lives 
this lady has been the means of saving 
during these rounds, by calling medical 
aid, or ,by administering little allevia- 
tions, is known only to herself and to 
the Unseen, who watches our steps. 
She was peculiarly skilled in the art of 
soothing ; her gentle, sympathizing voice 
and manner always appeared to refresh 
the sufferer. It was generally far into 
the night before she again reached her 
quarters.” 

After her return to England, in 1856, 
her health suffered so severely from all 
she had undergone, that she was de- 
barred from active service, but her pen 
has been busily at work. In 1859 she 
published “ Notes on Hospitals,” and in 
the same year, “ Notes on Nursing,” a 
book rich not only in the dictates of good 
sense, but in such enlarged experience 
as few women possess. We earnestly 
wish the maxims of this book were more 
known and acted upon by English wo- 
men, Every woman can not be a Flor- 
ence Nightingale, but every woman is 
more or less called to nurse the sick; 
and, unfortunately, it is a most fallacious 
idea that every woman is a born nurse. 
No one can be.a nurse without a fair 
share of that_ most uncommon quality, 
common sense, and a professed nurse 
requires more; the ear, the eye, the 
mind, must be educated for this as for 
any other profession. The art of band- 
aging, dressing wounds, making sick- 
beds, applying blisters, leeches, etc., is 
best learned practically in a hospital ; 
and here, too, the method, punctuality, 
and petty management required by the 
sick is best studied. Hospital training 
is now open to ladies whose natural 
tastes, health, and freedom from home 
claims leave them free to choose nursing 
as their vocation. But comparatively 
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few ladies can avail themselves of such 
opportunities ; for one woman who can 
be taught nursing in a hospital, there are 
thousands of mothers, wives, daughters, 
and sisters who have to nurse sick rela- 
tions, ana hundreds of patients who are 
sacrificed unnecessarily to the ignorance 
and incapacity of their attendants. This 
applies as much to the rich as to the 
poor. In serious illness a poor patient 
is removed toa hospital, where he has 
not only the best advice, but the most 
skillful nursing, and hospital patients 
sometimes recover from diseases which 
prove fatal in private cases. 

Can a woman, then, train herself, or 
be trained, in family life, for those duties 
to the sick which will infallibly devolve 


upon her sooner or later? We believe, 
to a great extent, she may, and ought to 
do so. Moreover, the knowledge re- 
quired for efficient sick-nursing is as nec- 
essary for the healthy as the sick; it is 
chiefly the knowledge of those physical 
conditions, those laws of health, which 
are quite as needful to maintain health 
as to assist in its repair when broken. 
Child-life is the most delicate test of 
healthy conditions, and we should hardly 
have one child out of every seven in 
England, two children out of every five 
in London, die before they are one year 
old, if mothers knew and acted on those 
general laws of health, which in God’s 
providence can not be broken without 
entailing illness or death. 


JUST AS’ THOU “WILT: 
BY E. 0. P. 


AT last, just as thou wilt, 
My Master, King, and Lord of all! 
O thou, whose blood for me was spilt, 
Low at thy feet I fall, 


And ask not ¢hat or this, 

Not life, with strength, and joy, and love, 
Nor death, with all the promised, bliss 

Of nobler life above. 


This have I asked with tears, 
And longings for the heavenly rest; 
That have I sought through painful years ; 
But now I seek thy breast ; 


And like a wearied dove, 

That sinks with aching, fluttering, down 
Into some tender arms of love, 

I fall within thine own. 


Accept the sacrifice, 

Thou who hast taught the chastened will 
To yield, and while it suffering lies, 

To chafe not, but be still. 


Although the thorns be rough, 

The reason, sometime, I shall know 
Of all thy dealings ; ’tis enough 

That thou hast willed tt so. 


“GOODY ;” OR, PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS, 


BY MRS. F. B. SMITH. 


WuiTE and pure lay the beautiful 
Snow upon the earth, and wrapped the 
forest trees around, clinging to the naked 
trunks and resting fleecily upon the 
branches. 

Rolfe’s evergreens had dropped feath- 
ery showers as he shook them and trans- 
ferred them from the pile, where he had 
placed them the day before, to the warm 
atmosphere of the large, old-fashioned 
hall, yet, here and there, a little frosty 
ball cemented the verdant leaves. 

While the young people had been 
decorating within for the blessed feast, 
angels’ fingers were scattering pearl- 
wreaths in the air, to fall gracefully upon 
the dingy, outer world, and make it all 
glorious for the reception of the Babe 
of Bethlehem. 

Their ministry was nearly finished, 
and the sun seemed struggling to come 
forth and light up the scene with his 
brilliancy. 

“Goody” was putting a few last 
touches to the arches over the doors, 
and the children were wild with joy at 
the beauteous display in the hall, when a 
sunbeam darted in at the window. 

Evans opened the casement to see if 
the storm had really ceased, and to re- 


- joice in the brightening prospect. 


A few straggling snowflakes nestled 
upon the sleeve of his woolen jacket, and 
Goody brought the microscope to ex- 
amine the pretty crystals ; she was al- 
ways teaching the children something. 
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““ Was ever anything so wonderful?” 
said she. “Keep the window open, 
Evans, please, and catch more of the 
treasures.” 

“Cousin Goody, what is snow?” asked 
little Martha. 

“It is frozen vapor,” said Goody. “It 
is the same tribute from the great ocean 
and the beautiful streams that is drawn 
up into the clouds and descends again 
to us in pleasant showers when the 
summer’s sun keeps the temperature 
warm, The winter’s ‘cold congeals the 
drops; and, instead of rain, we have 
these little wondrous ‘ flakes’ or ‘fiocks’ 
that excite our admiration.” 

Evans was looking through the micro- 
scope, and he cried out with delight. 
“These are little ‘prisms,’ said he; 
“three-sided, and six-sided; and there 
are pyramids, and thin flat plates! I 
wish they would not melt away so'soon ; 
I can’t half see them as I want to.” 

Goody went to the bookcase that stood 
in an alcove near, and brought an Eng- 
lish volume with pictures. ‘1 will show 
you,” she said.“ Somebody*has taken 
the pains to magnify these crystals and 
engrave them for us.” 

“Do the snowflakes make such pretty 
figures as these?” asked Martha. “ Here 
are wheels, and stars, with edges feath- 
ered and pointed, and all sorts of curi- 
ous and beautiful shapes ; and, look, there 
isiane Yule candle !7.” 

“Tt does resemble one,” said Goody. 
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“There are endless varieties of figures; Every snowflake is ‘three in one.’ 
but the marvel is, that all these are made Thoughtful folks are reminded of the 
up of three original forms, —the prism, doctrine of the Trinity.” 

and the pyramid, and the thin, flat plate. “Like St. Patrick, who taught the 


pagan Irish from the shamrock or three- speaks through nature to everybody who 
leaved grass,” said Evans. will listen. I like to hear his voice in 
“Yes,” replied his cousin; ‘God all the works of his creation.” 


“GOODY ;” OR, PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The sun burst forth in his full splen- 
dor while the children were talking, and 
the heavens were clear and blue. 

“The twigs are covered with dia- 
monds ! ” exclaimed Martha. 

Goody’s hands were clasped. She 
could say nothing. She seemed wrapped 


in devotion as she looked upon the’ 


glowing scene before her. 

Evans broke in upon her ecstacy with 
his boyish glee. “Hurrah!” said he, 
bounding out of the window, and tum- 
bling’ upon the snowy carpet until he 
looked like a snowy ball, “ hurrah! now 
we can make snow forts and images, 
Rolfe, and Peterson, and I!” 

“Why is the snow so white? the rain 
is not white,” said Martha, whose mind 
was more thoughtful than her brother’s. 

“Tt does not admit the sun’s rays to 
pass, neither does it absorb them,” said 
Goody. “ But it reflects them very pow- 
erfully, and that is what gives it the daz- 
zling white appearance that we see.” 

“Up on the high mountains it is al- 
ways white and pure, is it not, Goody?” 

“VYes;” returned. the cousin. ‘So 
near the heavens that no dust nor soil 
of earth can reach it, it never changes 
from the glistening white, except now 
and then to reflect the roseate glory of 
the setting sun.” rf 

“J should like to be as pure as the 
mountain snow, Goody,” said the child. 

“ «Wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow,’” ejaculated the orphan girl, look- 
ing up to the sky, and down again upon 
the wistful face at her side. 

Martha knew what she meant, — that 
the blood of Jesus can cleanse us from 
sin, and make our souls purer in God’s 
sight than the whitest earthly thing can 
be in our eyes. 

Goody stole away to her chamber for 
a half hour, leaving Rolfe and the chil- 
dren together. “I will be with you 
again soon,” she said. She wanted a 
better view of the snow scene from the 
upper window. 
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Putting her warm cloak about her, she 
leaned from the open casement. There 
were festoons of diamonds and pearls 
from every tree, ‘white fringed arches ” 
on the “weeping birch,” “mantles of 
ermine, and muffs and tippets of softest 
swan’s down adorning the fir-trees, and 
all nature covered with a virgin robe.” 

“ What lessons shall I learn from the 
beautiful snow?” said the orphan girl 
to her own heart as she stood there 
alone in the presence of God and of his 
great work, “for surely our heavenly 
Father sends nothing so wonderful hith- 
er, except to teach us and fit us for oth- 
er revelations in the world to come.” 

The snow seemed to answer, “I am 
come to teach you obedience to an al- 
mighty law. Whatever form God tells 
me to assume, that I take, and wherever 
he commands me to go, thither I make 
my way, whether to the mountain-tops, 
to revel in the glory of the near heavens, 
or to the lowly valley, to be trodden 
under foot of men. Obey God, and you 
shall bless the world. 

“JT am come to teach you purity. See 
that you sully not your soul by the stains 
of earth. Keep pure in heart, and you 
shall see God. 

“JT am come to teach you beneficence. 
I shield the tender buds and the frozen 
ground, tucking in a warm coverlet over 
grass and flowers that sleep below. Do 
you protect and comfort the naked and 
shivering ?,” 

Goody thought that she heard a living 
voice, so audibly does God .speak to us 
through the things that he has made. 
“ The snow is full of wisdom,” said she. 
“Ttis animate; it talks. It tells me of 
power when the mighty avalanche de- 
scends the mountain and works destruc- 
tion; and of weakness when the sun 


breathes upon and melts it away. One 


little flake by itself alone, how fragile! 
the mass, how fearful in its force! I am 
but one, yet joined, to the many, make a 
nation. God help us to wield our united 
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power for the right! The snow must 
vanish at a breath of the sun. And 
what is my life? it is even a vapor 
that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.” 

Goody knelt down and lowered her 
head reverently. She was thinking of 
the dear father and mother who had 
passed from her sight, and she was talk- 
ing to God. I do not know what she 
said. 

When she arose there was peace upon 
her brow, and her heart was full of glad- 
ness. All things are bright to those who 
have the blessed Spirit for their guest ; 
and I am sure he dwelt with Goody. 

One more glance from the window 
upon the snowy landscape and the dis- 
tant village glowing in the sunlight, and 
the cousin rejoined the group below. 
Rolfe and Evans had been dressing the 
“Yule clog” or Christmas log, that stood 
in acorner of the hall. This year they 
had chosen the gnarled root of a large 
tree, and twined the ground pine, or 
Creeping Jenny, in and out among the 
mammoth fibers. Evans managed to 
perch himself upon the top, and keep a 
firm hold, while Rolfe and Peterson drew 
it to the fire-place, Goody and little 
Martha joining in the song, — 

“Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing.” 

One chimney in the old hall had al- 
ways a fire burning. The other was 
closed up through the season until the 
Christmas Eve arrived, after which it 
also was ablaze and roaring. 

As the darkness settled over the earth, 
Peterson put the last year’s brand into 
the hot coals, and when it was red and 
burning, he applied it to the new log, 
that soon crackled, and sparkled, and 
sent up a ruddy light. 

Goody and the children seated them- 
selves upon the “settle” inside the 
“jamb,” and watched the progress of 
the fire. 
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“?Tis a change for the old root,” said 
Goody, “out of the cold, dark earth into 
the light and heat. I wonder how it 
likes it.” 

Up, up beyond the smoke, and soot, 
and blaze, the young people could see 
the little patch of sky with its gleaming 
stars. 

“How pretty the stars are!” ex- 
claimed Martha. ‘They have come to 
peep down our chimney and see the 
Yule clog burn.” 

Bettine was getting supper ready 
upon the polished table between the two 
fires, and the silver reflected two groups, 
—on one side mother and father, on the 
other, Goody and the children; and the 
Christmas greens figured in the tops of 
the tea-urn and sugar-basin. 

Mother had set the last stitch in her 
work, and was talking low and earnestly 
to her husband, who had drawn his chair 
close to hers, and sat with his hand rest- 
ing upon her hand. The picture in the 
old hall was a very pleasant one, as the 
fires lighted it up brilliantly. 

There needed no other illumination, 
but Peterson brought in the Yule. can- 
dles, — one tall one for the middle of 
the table, and two smaller, which were 
for Evans and Martha, and stood beside 
their plates. 

Hannah never failed to dip these 
Christmas candles, with their three 
branches merging into one stem, for the 
little people, who had long ago learned 
their significance, of “ Three in One.” 

“ How light it is!” said Evans, as 
the candles added their brilliancy to the 
scene. 

“You know Christmas is sometimes 
called the ‘Feast of Lights,’” said 
Goody, “because our blessed Lord Je- 
sus came to be ‘the Light of the world,’ 
and ‘to lighten every man that cometh: 
into the world.’” 

“The stars are brighter than the can- 
dle lights, Cousin Goody,” said Martha, 
whose eyes still sought the chimney-top.’ 
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“Don’t you think they shine more be- 
cause it is Christmas Eve?” 

“That has something to do with it,” 
said Goody. “We see things very dif- 
ferently at different times. When our 
hearts are merry and joyous, God’s 
beautiful creation is very glorious. I 
think it does make the stars brighter to 
us when we remember that they looked 
down upon the shepherds and saw their 
great gladness at the tidings of a Sav- 
iour’s birth, How they must have 
sparkled as they beheld the place where 
the blessed Babe lay!” 

Martha went to the window and put 
her face to the pane. “Come here a 
minute, Goody,” said she; “the trees 
look like angels in their white robes! 
How their wings flutter when the wind 
blows !” 

“ You'll take cold, darling. Jack Frost 
loves to pinch little rosy cheeks,” said 
the cousin. 

“But I like the night-time out of 
doors so much,” said the child. 

Father and mother called the chil- 
dren to supper. It was a happy meal, 
interspersed with pleasant conversation 
about the great festival. Then came the 
summons to prayers. All the domes- 
tics were expected to enter the hall and 
join in the solemn worship. 

Father read a chapter from the Book 
of books, and asked God’s blessing upon 
the members of the household. After- 
ward he talked to them, in plain and 
simple language, of the great joy of the 
Christmas season, and of the personal 
interest of every soul in the coming of 
a Redeemer. 

When he had finished speaking, Goody 
opened the organ, and through the ever- 
green arches swelled the voices of all 
assembled, in the beautiful anthem, 
“There were shepherds watching in the 
fields.” 


Even after the worship was ended, and - 


the servants had gone to the kitchen, 
and mother and father and the children 
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were having a little quiet talk before 
the young people’s bedtime, the orphan 
girl made plaintive chords upon the in- 
strument, with her foot on the soft ped- 
al, lest she should disturb her uncle and 
aunt. 

She was not satisfied, however. She 
was thinking of the night so long ago, 
when the song of the angels floated over 
the Babe at Bethlehem, and she won- 
dered what that music could have been 
like. 

“J shall sometime hear heavenly mel- 
ody,” said she. “Suddenly, perhaps 
while amid my earthly occupations, there 
will shine round about me a wondrous 
light! Shall I be afraid? If so, the 
angel will soothe me, saying, ‘ Fear not.’ 
And a multitude of the heavenly host 
will appear and sing the music of the 
skies, and I shall want to follow that 
strain until it bears me to that Saviour 
who was born in Judea, a little babe.” 

“ Goody, my child.” 

It was Uncle Brett who startled 
the young girl from her revery. His 
hand was placed tenderly upon her head, 
and the act caused her heart to thrill 
with a strange happiness. It was the 
way her father used to caress her. 

“Ts it home to you here, my daugh- 
teiard? 

“Such a pleasant home!” said the or- 
phan. 

“Then you are not pining when you 
sit as you did just now, so quiet and 
thoughtful ?” 

“Oh, no! I would tell you my dreams,” 
she said, blushing deeply, “but they do 
not relate to ¢izs home.” 

“JT know, I know,” said her uncle, 
comprehending the sacredness of her 
thoughts. “It is sweet to dream of the 
better home, even amid the joys of this. 
I am glad you do not forget that here 
we have no continuing city, but look for 
one to come.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Goody, “ that 
the happier one is in this world, the 
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more he thinks of the greater joy that 
lies beyond ?” 

“This is true of some natures,” re- 
plied her uncle, “but it is oftener the 
case that we are content with our pres- 
ent good.” 

“ Everything on earth is beautiful to 
me,” said the orphan, “‘ but then it passes 
away, and I long for what endures. 
And oh! uncle, to-night especially, when 
everybody is thinking of Him who came 
to redeem the world, I have such a 
yearning to see his face! What a face 
that must be! So abounding in sweet- 
ness and in love divine!” 

Little Martha’s eyes were heavy. She 
had waited to see the stockings hung by 
the chimney, and was now ready for bed. 

“Tt will make Christmas day come all 
the sooner if I am asleep!” she said. 

Goody took the Yule candle and went 
with the child to the chamber which they 
occupied together. 

“JT should like to say my prayers by 
the window to-night,” said the little girl. 
“It seems to bring us nearer to God 
when we look up into the sky ; don’t you 
think so, Cousin Goody ?” 

“T have often felt so,” said the orphan; 
“but then we know that our heavenly 
Father is always close beside us, wher- 
ever we may be, and that he is even 
within our hearts, if we truly love and 
obey him, so that when we walk about 
we carry him with us, and are ourselves 
‘God's sanctuary.’ It is blessed to think 
to-night, darling, that we can make a 
warm cradle in our hearts for the holy 
Babe, and that all our life long he will 
keep his home there if we desire it.” 

“|’m sure I wish it,” said Martha. 

‘But, if we really wish it, we shall try 
and prepare our hearts for him. We 
shall pray for the Holy Spirit to purify 
us, and fit us for a Saviour’s abode.” 

The child took this as the signal to 
kneel down, and with the stars twinkling 
brightly upon them, and the eye of the 
great God fixed lovingly on them, they 
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asked to be made ready for their glorious 
guest. 

“Don’t you like to say ‘Our Father’ ?” 
said Martha, as Goody was tucking her 
snugly in bed. 

“It is a most precious privilege,” re- 
sponded the cousin. ‘Those who call 
God their Father are never comfortless, 
never orphans.” 

The child drew her relative’s face 
down to hers, and wound her arms about 
Goody’s neck. 

“ We are sisters,” said she ; “my father 
and zy mother are your father and your 
mother, — remember that, — and God is 
the Father of us all.” 

“JT will not forget. Good-night, dear 
little sister,” said the cousin ; “ pleasant 
dreams of the bright morrow!” 

Evans had also sought his pillow ; but 
Uncle Brett and mother and Goody lin- 
gered long by the old chimney, that had 
seen a century or more go by with its 
many hallowed Christmas days, and had 
borne the weight of many a full stocking. 

““] have been thinking,” said the gen- 
tle woman to her niece, “ how mindful 
the great Father in heaven is of his lit- 
tle children who are sleeping here be- 
low, — how he bends down to consider 
even their trifling wants and pleasures, 
for itis he who has put into the hearts 
of men the innocent customs that help 
to make the Christmas season so glad 
to the little flock. It isa happiness to 
feel that God is watching over the young 
children and giving to them bright 
dreams of the things that await them, 
and that he is pleased at their joy when 
the morning comes, and they prattle mer- 
rily over their toys.” 

“No doubt the innocent glee of the 
dear little children is as sweet music in 
the ear of heaven,’”’ said Uncle Brett. 
“ We may be sure that if an earthly pa- 
rent delights to see the guileless happi- 
ness of the young, so much more will it 
please the perfect heart of the Father 
who is above.” 
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HOW HANS SAW THE KING. 


Goody had always thought thus since 
she had been old enough to think at all. 
She had been accustomed to look up to 
God with a loving, grateful emotion for 
every blessing conferred, and to feel that 
it was from his overflowing tenderness 
that every gift proceeded. To-night, es- 
pecially, she was conscious of his inter- 
est and affection for all of his children, 
since he spared not his only-begotten 
Son, but sent him into the world to re- 
deem and bless it. 

She had ensconced herself again in 
the wide chimney, with the blaze of the 
Yule clog lighting up her sweet face, and 
holy memories making a glow in her 
heart. Her dress was black, for her de- 
parted mother, and around the throat 
and wrists were white ruffles of crimped 
muslin. 

This black dress seemed to consecrate 
Cousin Goody in the eyes of the chil- 
dren. It was to them the token of a 
mysterious sorrow. They had never 
known death as it enters one’s dwelling. 
They thought, “ How desolate we should 
be if our father and mother were taken 
from us!” and they pitied as well as 
loved their cousin, who had known this 
dreadful grief. 
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Goody did not feel desolate on this 
Christmas Eve, though the faces of her 
parents came to her dimly from the far- 
off shore. She did not wish to call back 
the dear ones from their place of glory, 
but she thought of them with her soul 
full of joy, and blessed God for the 
rest and peace to which they had at- 
tained. 

“ Who knows,” said she to herself, 
“but they may be sent of God to minis- 
ter'to-night to my happiness, and to help 
me to look forward to a life with them 
for ever in God’s presence? I will be 
cheerful and glad as I think of them keep- 
ing the great Christmas festival with us, 
though unseen by us. It is blessed to 
know that the angels sing to-night of 
redeeming love, as they sang so long 
ago above the plains of Bethlehem, and 
if the angels, surely such of earth’s chil- 
dren as have been washed in the Sav- 
iour’s precious blood, and have, through 
great tribulation, entered his holy pres- 
ence. God be praised for this beautiful 
Christmas Eve, with the signs of joy in 
heaven and upon the earth, with the 
celestial music swelling everywhere, — 
Peace, good will /” ; 


HOW HANS SAW THE KING. 


BY LE. F. 


THE floor was strewn with pine-boughs, 
and a shimmering radiance danced over 
it. Not the warm golden glory of a July 
noonday, not the pale, quiet loveliness 
of a moonlit summer evening. It was 
different from either, yet blending in one 
something of the peculiar charms of 
both. 

It touched the yellow locks of Hans, 
the little son of the game-keeper of 
Thorberg, with a soft, tender gleam, like 
a halo; and you could see the blue eyes, 
whose sweet serious depths seemed to 
shrine unspoken prayers and unsung 
hymns, but neither word nor sound 
passed the parted lips. 


And far away you could catch the low 
solemn surge of the sea, and sometimes 
a drowsy murmur and coo came from 
long rows of ring-doves, nestled on their 
high perch outside. 

Night in the North-land. 

In the summer, long hours of twilight, 
peaceful and holy, the sun at midnight 
visible above the horizon, while the pine 
forests waft afar rich pulsations of fra- 
grance, as subtle and entrancing as the 
odor from oriental gardens. In the 
winter, the northern lights quivering 
and flashing from east to west, like the 
fiery sword of Eden’s garden cherubim ; 
a hush that strikes you with nameless 
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awe, or a mingled wail from sea and for- 
est, that is no disturber of the death- 
cold silence, brooding over those wastes 
of limitless snow. 

How the storm used to roll through 
those long avenues of pines, rending away 
their branches, tearing up the loftiest fir- 
trees by the roots; sometimes uttering 
shrill notes of defiance as if in joy at its 
own mad strength, sometimes dying 
away in softened groans and cries, like 
those of some living thing in mortal an- 
guish or terror. And often when Hans, 
awakened by its roar, would lie on his 
bed of moss, looking at the red blaze on 
the hearth, a distant sound would min- 
gle with it, almost making the blood 
freeze in his veins, — the terrible howl 
of wolves. For frequently, in the win- 
ter, these animals, pressed by hunger, 
forgot their natural cowardice, and, grow- 
ing fierce and daring, would break into 
the stables and cattle yards of the 
farmers. ! 

It was a country village where Hans 
had passed his childhood, and every- 
thing outside of this simple peasant life 
was to him like the wonderful pages of a 
fairy story,—such a one as the old 
game-keeper used to delight in relating 
to him, —tales all the more charming 
for the slight spice of belief thrown in 
by both speaker and listener. 

The child of his father’s old age was 
Hans, and the game-keeper, who had 
seen all his other children: scatter from 
the parental roof-tree to form families of 
their own, and in their turn pass through 
the same experience, clung to this one 
fair little blossom left him with affection’s 
closest tendrils. 

An old Bible, too ponderous for Hans 
to lift, and bound in boar’s hide, with 
brass clasps, occupied the place of hon- 
or in the cottage, and nothing of all their 
worldly possessions was of equal value 
to either Hans or his father. On Sun- 
day evenings the old game-keeper would 
don a military coat, which had been worn 
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by its owner in battle against the Rus- 
sians under Charles XII.,—for what 
reason we hardly know, except that its 
tarnished gilt buttons were the especial 
pride and glory of Hans, who took im- 
mense pleasure in seeing his father so 
arrayed, —and, seating his little son upon 
his knee, would relate to him stories 
of Abraham, Joseph, Daniel, and other 
Scripture worthies, and often, very often, 
the story of Bethlehem or Calvary would 
be the theme, to which Hans always 
listened with starting tears. 

They were not theologians. Scriptural 
truth was never viewed by them through 
commentaries, for the simple reason that 
they possessed none; and if the case 
had been otherwise it is doubtful wheth- 
er Hans or his father would have known 
precisely what to do with such “helps.” 
To them the Bible was the Bible; all 
its leading and most important truths 
they understood plainly; and as for 
contradictory ‘passages, discrepancies in 
chronology, or perplexing readings, they 
never troubled in the least the simple 
heads that bent over those pages. To 
them Adam was the first man undoubt- 
edly, and Eve the first woman; and an 
imaginary picture Hans often drew in 
the blazing logs, for his own particular 
benefit, of that beautiful garden of Eden, 
where grew everything that was “ good 
for food and pleasant to the eyes.” And 
as for the old game-keeper, the most start- 
ling pre-Adamite developments would 
not have won him from his simple faith. 

We introduced Hans sitting in the 
glow of the sunny midnight, and waiting 
anxiously as if for the approach of some 
expected visitant. It was his father, who 
soon entered, crushing out new fragrance 
from the pine boughs, as his heavy wood- 
en shoes pressed them te the floor. 

“The king and his suite will pass 
through the town to-morrow,” he said, 
smilingly, to Hans. “ He-will lodge for 
a day with our noble lord of Thorberg,” 

Hans clapped his hands _ gleefully, for 
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HOW HANS SAW THE KING. 


now there seemed to be a_reasonably 
fair prospect that one of the great de- 
sires of his heart would be realized. To 
see a king, a real live king, was, in his 
view, a grand sight, and that person 
privileged accordingly to whom it was 
granted. Now, perhaps, some of my 
little readers who live in republican 
America, where all are kings, will think 
Hans very silly, for these are days when 
kings and queens are apt to find them- 
selves no more than other folks. But 
have patience with Hans, for he has 
been brought up to imbibe very different 
principles, and nobody knows what fool- 
ish things you might have believed had 
you been born in the times when mon- 
archy was not what it is now, a tree no- 
ble to the view, as the one of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, yet its trunk rotten to 
the core, and ready to fall to the ground 
when the winds ofrevolution sweep overit. 

“ Prithee, my lad, and why should you 
want to see the king?” asked the game- 
keeper, going to the door and lighting 
his pipe by means of a small burning- 
glass which he always carried about in 
his pocket for that purpose. 

“Oh, because, father ;” but with this 
very inexplicit reason Hans stopped. 
He scarcely knew himself, for his rea- 
sons, though he had them in plenty, were 
too vague and indefinite to be easily 
shaped into words. He had heard his 
father tell stories of King David and 
King Solomon, and had vainly tried to 
imagine their splendor ; and when he had 
sometimes read in Revelation that glo- 
rious vision of the King of saints, sitting 
on his throne, “in sight like unto an em- 
erald,” and “on his head many crowns,” 
Hans’ breath would come quick and fast, 
as he thought of being called one day 
into his presence. And Hans knew in 
his little heart that the Monarch would 
smile kindly upon him, and greet him 
with words of love; for he strove to 
keep his commandments, and to such, 
as his father had often told him, was the 
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blessing promised that they should al- 
ways behold the face of their King. 

“Will he wear a crown, father?” 
asked Hans, thoughtfully, his mind still 
busy on the expected scene of the mor- 
row; but the old game-keeper was not 
clear upon this point, and when Hans 
had fairly talked himself out, he curled 
himself up like a dormouse, and went to 
sleep in a state of delightful uncertainty. 
For in northern countries, where in sum- 
mer the sun never sinks below the hori- 
zon, people sleep when and how they 
choose, observing no stated hours for 
slumber. 

On the morrow they dressed them- 
selves in their best, Hans and his fa- 
ther, and with many of their neighbors 
were soon wending their way to the 
market town near by, whose streets that 
day were to be honored as they never 
had been before, —even by the passage 
of royalty itself. 

What crowds lined the way ! every avail- 
able standing-place being occupied! 
Hans kept fast hold of his father’s hand, 
as the human sea heaved and surged with 
billowy motion; but an hour passed, 
and no signs of the king or his retinue. 
Still, none seemed to grow tired of stand- 
ing, and Hans found it pleasant to listen 
to the scraps of tonversation going on 
in all directions around him, and to 
watch the brilliant show of holiday dress- 
es which all the peasantry had donned 
for the occasion. 

A murmur like the swell of the sea 
ran through the crowd. “The king is 
coming!” And Hans clasped his fa- 
ther’s hand closer, tiptoe in breathless 
excitement. 

First came a troop of soldiers — 
guards in bright scarlet uniforms, and 
seated on gaily caparisoned horses — 
to clear a passageway for the royal party 
to pass. The crowd surged back, but 
Hans saw a little lame boy, about his 
age, who could only hobble along, fall 
down. in efforts. to get out of the way as 
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fast as the rest did. His head struck 
against the hard pavement, but no one 
noticed him in the eager expectation 
which pervaded every heart, only Hans, 
who helped the little fellow to rise, and 
attempted to comfort him. He sobbed 
pitifully, and the blood was. trickling 
slowly from a wound that the sharp 
stone had cut in his temple. His face 
was fair and sweet as the pictured cher- 
ubs Hans had seen in Thorberg chapel ; 
but his clothing was coarse and ragged, 
and his lips and cheeks coivrless as 
marble. 

The crowd heaved, and. surged, and 
pressed. Hans heard the clear strains 
of music; near and more near came the 
cavalcade. The little lame boy’s cheeks 
grew yet more colorless ; he gave a low 
moan and sank to the ground, — hunger 
and the wound made him faint. Nobody 
noticed it ; no one could stop at such a 
moment to bestow any attention on a 
“worthless beggar,” as some scornfully 
called him, All were looking another 
way, and the crowd had separated him 
from his father, who, meeting an old ac- 
quaintance unexpectedly, whom he had 
not seen for years, was too busy in con- 
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versation to notice Hans’ departure from 
his side. 

It was very certain that if he staid 
there and made no attempt to gain a 
better post of observation, he would 
never see the king. But there darted 
over his brain the memory of an old le- 
gend he had once heard repeated, of the 
Lord Jesus appearing in the form of a 
beggar, outcast and plague-stricken, to 
a saint of the olden times, who took him 
in and ministered to his wants, fearless 
of contagion ; but while thus employed, 
to his amazed eyes the rags of the sick 
beggar changed to robes white and daz- 
zling, the face grew beautiful with heay- 
enly radiance, till mortal eye could not 
look upon it. Rays of brightness en- 
circled his head like the brightness of 
the noonday sun, and, uttering the words, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me,” the vision vanished. 

I do not mean to say that Hans really 
believed it, yet for many a day after it 
glowed and throbbed in his bosom and 
colored his daily acts. 

To see the King,—not the face of an 
earthly sovereign, but to gaze on the glory 
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of him who is Lord of lords and King of 
kings ; — the thought, the hope, stirred 
fountains of delicidus awe and wonder in 
the heart of Hans. That fiery, quench- 
less splendor that had lit the dim, distant 
ages of the eternal past, that would burn 
the same when centuries countless as the 
forest leaves had run their round, — that 
glory before which the archangels veiled 
their faces, — oh, what must it be to gaze 
upon ! 

-Hans used to think these thoughts 
sometimes when kneeling in the chapel, 
as the soft sunlight stole in through the 
gothic windows, and sent long slanting 
gleams across the sweet, radiant faces 
that gleamed down, still and holy, over 
the altar. Strange feelings used to fill 
his heart, —a very tender, loving rever- 
ence and awe, but not fear, for love had 
castit out. The lambis not afraid that its 
kind shepherd, who folds it in his arms 
when it is weary, seeks it when it wan- 
ders, and protects it night and day from 
savage beasts, will ever do it harm. 
Neither was Hans. 

And so he heard, after the hush of ex- 
pectation, the long, loud shouts and 
cheers of the crowd, and then he knew 
the king had passed. The disappoint- 
ment was keen, and a few bright drops 
came into his eyes, but they were won- 
derfully happy ones after all. The lame 
boy had partially revived, and stood 
leaning against Hans, who supported 
him tenderly, and asked “if he felt better.” 

“Yes; but I am so very hungry,” an- 
swered the child, piteously. “I never 
begged before, indeed, I never did ;" but 
all I could get to eat since yesterday 
morning was a piece of bread which had 
been thrown into the street.” 

Hans felt in his pocket, and found a 
cake, which the half-starved boy devoured 
rather than ate; and then the game- 
keeper, who had missed his little son, 
and had grown somewhat frightened 
about him, just succeeded in discover- 
ing his whereabouts. 
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“May he go home with us,” asked 
Hans, “and have some nice bread and 
milk? He has no home, and he is 
starving. May he, father?” 

Now Hans seldom made a request 
that the good game-keeper did not grant, 
and requests like this were never refused, 
for he himself had taught Hans to pity 
and help the poor ; and among the first 
instructions, when his childish lips could 
scarcely: lisp the words, he had taught 
him to say, “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive,’ and striven to explain 
its precious meaning. And, what is bet- 
ter, the game-keeper always practiced it. 

So little. Christian, which was the 
boy’s name, went home with them, and 
had a plentiful meal of goats’ milk, with 
newly baked oaten cakes to crumb in, 


-while Hans had the same, and shared 


that night his own pillow with the little 
stranger. 

“ And was it not a brave sight that 
you saw to-day?” asked his father, 
smiling; but Hans only blushed, and 
answered, timidly, “I did not see the 
king, father.” 

The good game-keeper understood it, 
and he patted kindly Lis son’s bright 
head, and said, “ Those whose joy it is 
to relieve suffering and sorrow, not 
thinking what it may cost themselves, 
will the King of kings call to his throne, 
and they shall behold his glory for ever 
and eternally shall they stand in his 
presence, favored and blest.” 

Little Christian was not sent off the 
next day, for Hans pleaded that he might 
stay longer. And in a few days the. 
brief three months of summer ended. 

There is no autumn in these far north- 
ern climes, with the glory of its Indian 
summer skies and richly-tinted forests. 
No sooner does the scepter fall from 
the lifeless hands of summer than win- 
ter seizes it and begins his stern reign, 
sowing the still green fields with rattling 
hail, burying them in great winding- 
sheets of snow, and unchaining the 
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fierce elements in all their fury. There 
was no such thing as sending little 
Christian away now, if they had felt so 
disposed, which they did not. . For 
Hans had grown to love him very ten- 
derly. He was nearly his own age, but 
a few months younger, and it was pleas- 
ant to have a playmate; for sometimes 
Hans used to tire of his. solitary plays 
and games, carried on with no compan- 
ion to share them. 

Even the lady of Thorberg castle, who 
was as good and kind as her face was 
fair and gentle, noticed them when they 
gathered with others of the peasant chil- 
dren in the great hall, at Yule tide, to 
receive the gifts which she used to dis- 
tribute among them with her own hand. 
She called them to her, and drew Chris- 
tian’s long golden curls through her fin- 
gers, and gazed on his sweet, childish 
brow, with a sigh, for she had no fair 
children to call her mother, and she 
would have given all her costly jewels, 
her gold and broad lands, to purchase 
the blessing, if it could have been bought 
by any such sacrifice. 

Hans gazed with timid, dazzled eyes 
at the splendor of the castle, and the 
diamond circlet on the lady’s head, 
which threw out bright jets and sparkles 
of light every time she moved it. But 
Christian did not seem to notice the 
glitter and grandeur around him, and 
answered the lady’s questions with a 
modest self-possession. But when she 
asked how he happened to live with 
Hans, his cheeks flushed, and grateful 
tears swam in his eyes. 

“May I tell you how it was, dear 
lady?” 

“Indeed you may ;” and the lady took 
his hand in hers, and listened attentively 
to his story. At its close she turned to 
Hans, — who had shrunk back while his 
foster brother eloquently, in his childish 
language, told the tale of his kindness 
to a little lame boy he had never seen 
before, thereby losing his only chance 
of seeing the sight upon which he had 
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so set his heart, — and laid her delicate, 
white hand, sparkling with jewels, upon 
his head. , 

“ A deed like this, Hans, will meet its 
reward. God will not forget even the 
cup of cold water; and no kind act ever 
escapes his notice.” 

Hans, ifhe had not been so timid, 
would have replied that he had already 
been more than rewarded by having a 
little brother to share his plays; but the 
great lady’s diamonds and stately pres- 
ence so awed him that he only blushed 
and hung down his head completely 
abashed. 

She turned to an attendant in waiting, 
and directed a small ebony casket to be 
brought to her, from which she took a 
miniature of herself, richly set, and gave 
it to Hans, telling him that he must keep 
it always to remember her words by. 
Christian also received a pretty gift, and 
the two children left the castle; and 
that evening passed in relating to the 
game-keeper all that the lady had said 
to them, and exhibiting their presents. 

“Some day, Hans, you will see the 
king,” said Christian, as the two nest- 
led down together for a long night’s 
sleep, their cheeks touching, and the 
flaxen curls of the one mingling with 
the bright gold of the other. 

Hans could see Christian’s eyes by 
the gleam of the dying fire.: They looked 
the same as ever,—large and calmly 
bright, — and his voice, that was always 
like sad music, had not changed. 

“But what do you mean, Christian?” 

“Only what I said, Hans, that some 
day you would see the king ;” and Hans 
was too much startled for a few minutes 
to ask for a more explicit explanation of 
the prophecy. 

Childlike they had both taken their 
gifts to bed with them, and they now 


looked at the miniature by the gleam of 


the dying fire, and talked together of its 
beauty. It was the richest and’ most 
beautiful thing Hans had ever possessed, 
and he did not soon tire of gazing at the 
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fair countenance that smiled gently upon 
him from the ivory tablet.on which it 
had been so faithfully represented by the 
artist. 

Suddenly Christian said, “Hans, keep. 
quite still. Don’t stir an,inch.till I 
speak again;” and he took a charred 
stick from the hearth and began to draw 
with it on the wall, while Hans looked 
on with breathless astonishment. 

A childish form and face made its ap- 
pearance under Christian’s hand, the lips 
parted in a joyous smile, Hans’ own ; 
and around the brow clustered thick 
rings and waves of hair, that certainly 
belonged to no head but his. 

“Ts that 1?” It was all Hans could 
say, while Christian only laughed his 
soft, musical laugh, which might have 
been partly pleasure at his newly dis- 
covered skill, and, throwing the stick into 
the fire, nestled down again into the bed, 

“Jt came over me, Hans, what a 
pretty picture you would make, as you 
sat there.” 


Hans gazed in fresh wonder and ad- 


miration at the rough drawing. And 
for years after it remained on the wall 
untouched. : 

The two boys grew up together till 
the time came that they must part and 
go their separate ways in the wide 
world. Hans would not leave the old 
roof-tree. His affections clung, dove- 


‘like, to the home of his childhood and 


youth; but Christian was of a mold 
and spirit entirely different. Already 
bright glimpses of the fame in store for 
him had made his. young heart thrill 
and his eye brighten. To see and study 
the paintings of Raphael, Titian, Da 
Vinci, and Murillo, these had been the 
visions which his soul fed on night and 
day. 

There was another reason. The old 
game-keeper was in trouble. By a turn 
of fortune, which we will not take time 
to describe, he and Hans were in much 
danger of being turned homeless from 
their little cottage. 
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“J shall come back rich, Hans, and 
redeem the homestead,” said Christian, 
a.day or two before his departure, as 
they stood together in the chapel, where 
the latter was copying an old and rare 
painting which enriched its walls. And 
then he repeated playfully the prophe- 
cy, “Some day, Hans, you will see the 
king.” 

“No, Christian; the old dream is 
over,’ answered Hans, smiling sadly. 
“ But some time, when I behold the 
‘land that is very far off,’ I shall ‘see 
the King in his beauty.’ ” 

To the metropolis Christian went, and 
studied as only those can study who 
have a high and holy end in view; and 
Hans, who pined sadly for his: brother, 
stayed in his native village. But the 
times grew hard. .He was seized with a 
long, lingering illness, and could not 
work. . The cottage must go. 

He was thinking of it one day, and 
striving to comfort his aged father, when 
a tall form darkened the doorway. It 
was Christian. 

“ Rejoice with me, Hans, and you, 
dear father,” he said, kneeling by ‘the 
side of the old game-keeper, and pour- 
ing into his outstretched hands more 
gold than he had ever seen in his life: 
before. “I have won the prize for the 
best painting. It is all yours. Take it 
and redeem the cottage.” 

In the lapse of time Christian’s child- 
ish prophecy was realized. One of the 
royal painters now, and high in favor: 
with his sovereign, who was a lover and 
patron of art, there came a day when’ 
Hans stood in the presence of his earthly 
king by the side of Christian, his artist 
brother. 

He sleeps in the churchyard at Thor- 
berg, but the stone that marks his rest- 
ing-place never lacks for fresh’ garlands 
during the short season of flowers, sun- 
shine, and bird-singing allowed that 
dreary northern clime; and on it are 
graven the words, “ Thine eyes shall see 
the King in his beauty.” 


Wuat has this “year of our Lord,” 
1868, contributed to the progress of his 
kingdom ? 

The year has not been one of great 
results, but of great preparation. We 
can see this, both at home and abroad. 

In our own country not so many indi- 
viduals have been added to the church 
as in some previous years; but there 
has been an advance in Christian work, 
the fruits of which are sure to come. 
Looking merely at the outward form of 
labor, one would characterize this as the 
year of open-air preaching. Itis said that 
in Philadelphia this has been practiced 
to a limited extent for many years; but in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and other 
cities, large and small, it has been, down 
to the present year, almost unknown. 
This beginning is nothing to boast of. 
It is not anew thing in, England and 
Scotland, but it is a good beginning for 
us. It will help to convince the world 
that Christians are in earnest. It is a 
prominent sign of a new determina- 
tion, on the part of the Church, to reach 
all classes with the gospel. This deter- 
mination, or consecration, leads the fol- 
lowers of Jesus into the dens where the 
voice of prayer has a strange echo; but 
it is not confined to such manifestations, 
it is inspiring a multitude of the pious, 
in country as well as city, to show forth 
the love of Christ in the ordinary forms 
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Young Men’s Christian Associations 
have been multiplied this year. Lay 
preaching has been continued. Chris- 
tian conventions have come to be con- 
sidered a regular means of grace. The 
American Christian Commission has 
been quietly stimulating good work at 
various points, and making itself felt as 
a power for evangelization. Tract dis- 
tribution has received a new impulse, 
partly from the new activity of Roman 
Catholics in that line. Altogether, then, 
we denominate the year 1868 as one of 
special Christian work, yet of sowing 
rather than reaping, tentative and ex- 
perimental rather than triumphantly vic- 
torious. Habits of labor that will last a 
lifetime have been formed, though the 
highest results have not been reached. 
‘In the sphere of morals and general 
progress there is not much to report. 
The cause of temperance moves slowly, 
notwithstanding the vigorous and wise 
efforts of the National Society. The 
cause of freedom and the freedmen has 
languished during the most of the year, 
but has come up grandly at the close by 
the election of the quiet man of deeds. 
God strengthen him for his great work ! 
Looking abroad, we find that in Eng- 
land this year has witnessed a great ad- 
vance toward the separation of Church 
and State. The compulsory payment 
of Church rates by dissenters has been 
abolished ; and the entire disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church has been a/- 
most accomplished. 
Austria has done wonders in the way 
of emancipation from Rome. Humbled 
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beyond measure by her defeat in the 
German war, she has been the more de- 
termined to secure her independence of 
spiritual tyranny. Civil marriage, civil 
education, and liberty, at a certain age, 


to choose one’s own church, are the 


three boons which 1868 has given to 
Austria. 

But all the other events in Europe 
lose their glory in comparison with the 
sudden, mighty, yet bloodless uprising 
of Spain,—poor, desolate, degraded, 
Rome-ruined Spain. Let us not hope 
too much from her during the lifetime 
of even the youngest that reads these 
lines, yet the day of her deliverance 
has dawned. Light is pouring in upon 
the realm of Philip II., the home of the 
Inquisition. 

Turning toward nations commonly 
called heathen, the only one that has 
distinguished itself this year is China. 
Its doors are thrown wide open to Chris- 
tian civilization and to the gospel. But 
we must not infer from this that the 
hearts of her people are open to gospel 
truth. She gives a welcome to Chris- 
tian nations, but it is because she deems 
herself strong enough to maintain Chi- 
nese institutions in competition with all 
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other institutions. Yet the way is pre- 
pared for the entrance of the truth, and 
in China, as in America, we trust in the 
Spirit of the Lord to open the heart. 

The progress in missions this year 
has been quiet but most important. The 
great truth that Christian communities 
on heathen ground must evangelize their 
own territories has been steadily gaining 
assent, and practical exhibitions of its 
power have put to the blush the efforts of 
Christian lands in “ Home evangeliza- 
tion.” The point of connection between 
home and foreign missions used to be 
this: “The field is the world.” The 
world is one, and is the ome of every 
one ; all parts are equally entitled to the 
gospel. But now a closer and more or- 
ganic connection is found, not in denying 
or extenuating the difference between the 
two, but in the thought, “ Foreign mis- 
sions plant home missions.” 

Is it not true, then, that the note of 
preparation has sounded along the line 
of nations during this year? Are God’s 
people ready to seize the opportunity 
and guide the progress of the world in 
the interest of the religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ? 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


RODS 
EVENTS IN DECEMBER. 

1. What great contempt was put upon 
a portion of God’s word by a certain 
king in his winter house ? 

2. What great open-air meeting was 
held during a rain-storm ? 

3. What was the Bible name of this 
month ? 

L. 
ABOUT PALESTINE. 

1. What seven products are particu- 
larly mentioned as abounding in Pales- 
tine? 


2. What metals are mentioned as 
abundant ? 
3. Was there more than one Bethle- 
hem in Palestine? 
4. In whose reign did Jerusalem be- 


come the capital of the land ? 


LI. 


How many places can you mention 
which were visited by the apostle Paul ? 
Let each one of a company mention one 
place, and the question be passed around 
till all the places are named. 
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LI. 


A certain man once suddenly left his business. Why did he leave it? Who 
was he? 
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Ae (5) Deutiinno. (6) 2uPet i. 7s) ' 
Luke xvii. 28, 29. | 

xI. (1) Luke, Acts, MATTHEW. (2) 
2 JOHN or 3 JOHN. (3) PSALMS, JERE- 
MIAH, GENESIS. (4) OBADIAH. 

Siva CU) te Ken gS x11. 26-3358 (2K T 
Kings vi. 7, 38. (3) BuL. 

XLV. (1) ANISE. Matt. xxiii. 23. (2) 
ADAMANT (diamond). Zech. vii. 12. (3) 
Asp. Rom. iii. 13. 

XLVI. (1) Lor “Gen xi. gn5, Josh. 
xxiv. 2. (2) Gen. xiii. 2. (3) Gen. xiv. 
12-16. (4) Gen. xix. 1-3; Heb. xiii. 2. 
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XLVI. I Sam. xvii. 40-45; 2 Kings | 
viii. 13; Dan. iv. 30; Mark xiv. 29. | 
XLVI. Matt. xviii. 32. | 
XLIX. (1) Jer. xxxvi. 21-24. (2) Ezra | 
xeG. (aeLechiavitvers | 
L. (1) Deut. viii. 8. (2) Deut. viii. 9 
(6) Joshestixt, 15.54) 2 Sam.iverz 
LI. There are about seventy places. 
Acts ix.-xxvili.; Rom. xv. 19; Gal. i. 17. 
LI. Matt. ix. 9, 


